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ONE: 
WORKERS’ 
REVOLUTION 
AND 
BEYOND 
TONY CLIFF 


ONLY TWICE IN HISTORY has the working class taken state 
power: in the Paris Commune of 1871 and the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. The Paris Commune demonstrated the heroism of the 
working class, its capacity to seize state power and to start, however 
haltingly, to reshape society. 

But the industrial working class of Paris was tiny, employed 
mainly in small workshops, without a party to lead it, and without a 
clear theory to guide it. The Russian Revolution brought to power 
a much more mature, better organised and politically conscious 
working class. Never before had the working class become the 
ruling class of a great country, fighting tenaciously and heroically 
against class enemies at home and against invading foreign armies. 
Never before had such radical changes in social structure been 
carried out in so short a time. Semi-feudal social relations of land 
ownership were swept away far more radically than even in the 
French Revolution of 1789. Practically all the factories, mines and 
other valuable natural resources of the country were taken over by 
the workers’ state. 

A number of decrees of world historical importance were 
issued by the newly-established workers’ government: the decree 
on land, which transferred the property of the landlords to the 
millions of peasants; the decree on workers’ control over produc- 
tion, which made the workers the masters in the factories; the 
decree on self-determination, which gave full freedom to the 
oppressed nations of Russia; the decrees that swept away the old 
marriage and divorce laws. According to these decrees only civil 
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marriage was to be recognised by the state; children born out of 
wedlock were to be given the same rights as those born in marriage; 
divorce was to be had for the asking by either spouse. The new laws 
emphasised the full equality of men and women. Adultery and 
homosexuality were dropped from the criminal code. 

The Russian working class faced extreme obstacles on its 
way. The French Revolution of 1789 had taken place in a country 
that at the time had achieved the highest level of economic and 
cultural development in the world, with the possible exception of 
England. Russia in 1917 was one of the most backward countries in 
Europe. And from the outset the Russian bourgeoisie resorted to 
harsh counter-revolutionary measures, calling on the support of 
world capitalism. The Russian White armies were aided by no 
fewer than fourteen foreign expeditionary forces, including those 
of Britain, France, the United States, Japan, Germany, Italy and 
Turkey. 

Russia emerged from the civil war in a state of economic 
collapse ‘unparalleled in the history of mankind’, as one economic 
historian of the period put it. Industrial production was about one 
fifth of the level it had been before the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914. The population of the cities had shrunk. The most 
revolutionary workers had joined the Red Army in defence of the 
revolution. Others, driven by lack of food and fuel, had returned to 
the peasant villages. Between the end of 1918 and the end of 1920 
epidemics, hunger and cold had killed nine million Russians (the 
war as a whole had claimed four million victims). 

From the first day Lenin and Trotsky had made it clear that 
the survival of workers’ power in Russia would depend on the 
victory of revolution elsewhere in the world. The Russian revolu- 
tion was only the beginning of the world socialist revolution. Lenin 
told the Third Congress of Soviets on 11 January 1918: “The final 
victory of socialism in a single country is of course impossible. Our 
contingent of workers and peasants which is upholding Soviet 
power is one of the contingents of the great world army.”! ‘It is the 
absolute truth that without a German revolution we are doomed,’ 
he said a short while later. 


The October revolution in Russia did find an echo elsewhere 
— with revolutions in Germany, Austria and Hungary spreading 
revolutionary waves throughout Europe. The tiny Communist 
groups of 1919 grew into mass working-class parties. For a while 
the future hung in the balance. But the leaderships of these new 
Communist Parties were young and inexperienced, and unable to 
overcome the counter-revolutionary activities of the old-established 
social-democratic parties. The revolutions in Europe were defeated. 
Russia remained isolated. 

The question that socialists who look back to the hope and 
inspiration offered by the revolution of 1917 have to answer is this: 
how was it that this revolution, which came closer to working-class 
self-emancipation than ever before, was followed by the rise of the 
ruling bureaucracy headed by Stalin? It was to answer this question 
that Chris Harman wrote his article ‘Russia: How the revolution 
was lost’, first published in 1968 and reprinted below. 

After the end of the Second World War, further regimes were 
set up on the Stalinist model, first in Eastern Europe, then in 
China. The second article reprinted below, Chris Harman’s ‘The 
Nature of Stalinist Russia and the Eastern Bloc’, was first published 
in 1971. The appearance of these regimes challenged Trotsky’s 
perception of the Stalinist regime as a ‘degenerated workers’ state’. 
For their establishment involved no workers’ revolution; in Eastern 
Europe the Russian army was used to ensure that Communists 
obedient to Moscow were able to gain control over the state ap- 
paratus; in China Mao Tse-tung marched to victory at the head of 
an overwhelmingly peasant army. As I wrote in 1950: 

If state property, planning and the monopoly of foreign trade 

define a country as a workers’ state, then without doubt 

Russia as well as the ‘new democracies’ [of Eastern Europe] 

are workers’ states. This means that in the latter proletarian 

revolutions have taken place. These were led by the Stalinists 
on the basis of national unity, governmental coalitions with 
the bourgeoisie and chauvinism which led to the expulsion of 
millions of German toilers and their families. Such policies 
merely served to oil the wheels of the proletarian revolution . . . 
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If the social revolution took place in the Eastern European 
countries without a revolutionary proletarian leadership, we 
must conclude that in future social revolutions, as in past 
ones, the masses will do the fighting but not the leading. To 
assume that the ‘new democracies’ are workers’ states means 
to accept that in principle the proletarian revolution is, just as 
the bourgeois wars were, based on the deception of the 


people. 
If the ‘new democracies’ are workers’ states, Stalin has realised 
the proletarian revolution. . . If these countries are workers’ 


states, then why Marxism, why the Fourth International? 
If the ‘new democracies’ are workers’ states, what Marx and 
Engels said about the socialist revolution being ‘history 
conscious of itself is refuted. Refuted is Engels’ statement: 
‘It is only from this point [the socialist revolution] that men, 
with full consciousness, will fashion their own history; it is 
only from this point that the social causes set in motion by 
men will have, predominantly and in constantly increasing 
measure, the effects willed by men. It is humanity’s leap from 
the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom.’ 
Rosa Luxemburg, too, must have spoken nonsense in her 
summing-up of what all the Marxist teachers wrote about the 
place of proletarian consciousness in a revolution: ‘In all the 
class struggles of the past . . . one of the essential conditions 
of action was the ignorance of [the] masses with regard to the 
real aims of the struggle, its material content, and its limits. 
This discrepancy was, in fact, the specific historical basis of 
the “leading role” of the “enlightened” bourgeoisie, which 
corresponded with the role of the masses as docile followers 
. . . That is why the enlightenment of the masses with regard 
to their tasks and methods is an indispensible historical con- 
dition for socialist action, just as in former periods the ignor- 
ance of the masses was the condition for the action of the 
dominant classes.’ 
The third article reprinted below is Peter Binns’ ‘The Theory 
of State Capitalism’, first published in 1975. After the October 
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revolution, humanity stood at the crossroads. There were two clear 
choices: the revolution could have spread internationally, leading 
to the victory of socialism throughout the world, or the counter- 
revolution could have smashed the young Soviet Republic. In the 
event, neither happened. The revolutions in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary were defeated — but at the same time the forces of world 
capitalism failed to defeat the Russian Soviet Republic. An uneasy 
equilibrium’ was reached. An inevitable result of this was the 
transformation of the economic, social and political order in Russia. 

All struggles impose a symmetry upon the antagonists. If a 
vicious dog attacks me, I have no alternative but to act symmetri- 
cally. This does not mean I have to bite the dog. After all, my teeth 
are not up to that. But I shall have to use violence — say, a stick — 
in answer to its violence. If the vicious dog kills me, the symmetry 
will be at an end, and if I kill the dog, likewise. But if I was not 
strong enough to kill the dog and it was not strong enough to kill 
me, and for months we co-exist fighting one another, the symmetry 
will continue — until any onlooker could not make up his or her 
mind which of us was the cause of the viciousness. 

Russia was forced to build a massive military-industrial 
machine in answer to the military and industrial might of world 
imperialism. Competition between capitalists, whether individuals 
or states, forces each to accumulate, accumulate, accumulate. As 
Marx put it: ‘Accumulation for accumulation’s sake, production 
for production’s sake: by this formula classical economy expressed 
the historical mission of the bourgeoisie, and did not for a single 
instant deceive itself over the birth-throes of wealth.’4 

In Russia the horrors of forced industrialisation, of the brutal 
collectivisation of the peasantry, the deprivation of workers of their 
rights to organise in trade unions or to strike, the police terror, all 
were the by-products of an unprecedented rate of capital accumula- 
tion. In Britain the industrial revolution spanned a century and 
involved a population of some eight to fifteen million; it had the 
supporting benefit of the slave trade and the robbery of colonies 
around the world. In Russia the industrial revolution under Stalin 
spanned one generation and involved between 160 and 200 million 
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people. The horrors of the industrial revolution in Britain were 
reproduced on a far larger scale in Russia. 

The symmetry between world capitalism and the Stalinist 
regime has come about not in one, but in two ways. The pressures 
of world capitalism brought about the state capitalist order in 
Russia — but cause and effect may change places, and the state 
capitalist regime in Russia in its turn helped to create the permanent 
arms economy that has dominated world capitalism over the past 
half-century. 

Our analysis of the class nature of Russia under Stalin, and 
today, differs from that made by Leon Trotsky. But the roots of 
our analysis are in Trotsky’s general ideas: his internationalism, his 
opposition to the theory of ‘socialism in one country’, his hatred of 
the Stalinist bureaucracy, his revolutionary confidence in the 
initiative and power of the working class — these are our inspira- 
tion. When one stands on the shoulders of a giant, one can, with 
good eyesight, see very far indeed. 
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Two: 

HOW THE 
REVOLUTION 
WAS LOST* 
CHRIS HARMAN 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1917 gave control of a major country 
to a workers’ government for the first time in history. To millions 
throughout a world locked in a savage and futile war, it offered new 
hope. In the period afterwards people everywhere turned from the 
grim alternatives of a declining capitalism — unemployment, 
poverty, fascist barbarity, the theat of new wars — to place their 
hopes for the future in the regime that the Soviets (councils of 
ordinary working men and women) had put into power in Russia. 

Yet today the government of the USSR inspires support from 
few on the left. Its brutal suppression of the Hungarian revolution 
in 1956 turned throusands of militants against it. When it repeated, 
albeit in a less bloody form, such an act of aggression against a 
‘socialist’ country in Czechoslovakia, even the official Communist 
Parties turned against it in a half-hearted fashion. Meanwhile its 
posturings vis-a-vis China — from withdrawing much needed tech- 
nical aid to threatening full-scale war over a few barren border areas 
— have disillusioned those who even today manage to praise Stalin. 

What did happen in the fateful years after the revolution? 
What went wrong? Who was to blame? 


The two revolutions 


The period between the two revolutions of February and 
October 1917 was moulded by two concurrent processes. The first 


*First published in International Socialism, first series, number 30, in 1967. 
Reprinted as a pamphlet 1969. 
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occurred in the towns, and was a very rapid growth of working- 
class consciousness. By the July days, the industrial workers at 
least seem to have arrived at an understanding of the different 
interests of the classes in the revolution. In the countryside, a 
different form of class differentiation took place. This was not, as 
in the cities, between a propertied class — the bourgeoisie — and a 
class that could not even aspire to individual ownership of property 
— the workers. Rather it was between two property-owning classes: 
on the one hand the landowners, on the other the peasants. The 
latter were not socialist in intention. Their aim was to seize the 
estates of the landowners, but to divide these up on an individualistic 
basis. In this movement even kulaks, wealthy farmers, could 
participate. 

The revolution could not have taken place without the simul- 
taneous occurrence of these two processes. What tied them together 
was not however an identity of ultimate aim. Rather it was the fact 
that for contingent historical reasons the industrial bourgeoisie 
could not break politically with the large landowners. Its inability 
to do this pushed the peasantry (which effectively included the 
army) and the workers into the same camp: 

In order to realise the soviet state, there was required the 
drawing together and mutual penetration of two factors 
belonging to completely different historic species: a peasant 
war — that is a movement characteristic of the dawn of 
bourgeois development — and a proletarian insurrection, the 
movement signalising its decline. ' 

The urban insurrection could not have succeeded but for the 
sympathy of the largely peasant army. Nor could the peasants have 
waged a successful struggle unless led and welded together by a 
centralised, external force. In Russia of 1917 the only possible such 
force was the organised working class. It was this ability to draw 
the peasantry behind it at the crucial moment that made it possible 
for the workers to hold power in the towns. 

The bourgeoisie and its land-owning allies were expropriated. 
But the classes which participated in this expropriation shared no 
simple long-term common interest. In the towns was a class whose 
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very existence depended upon collective activity; in the countryside 
a class whose members would only unite even amongst themselves 
momentarily to seize the land, but would then till it individually. 
Once the act of seizure and defence of that seizure was over, only 
external inducements could bind them to any state. 

The revolution, then, was really a dictatorship of the workers 
over other classes in the towns — in the major towns the rule of the 
majority in soviets or workers’ councils — and a dictatorship of 
the towns over the country. In the first period of the division of 
the estates this dictatorship could rely upon peasant support, 
indeed, was defended by peasant bayonets. But what was to happen 
afterwards? ; 

This question had preoccupied the Russian socialists them- 
selves long before the revolution. The realisation that a socialist 
revolution in Russia would be hopelessly lost in the peasant mass 
was one reason why all the Marxists in Russia (including Lenin, 
but excluding Trotsky and at first Parvus) had seen the forthcoming 
revolution as a bourgeois one. When Parvus and Trotsky first 
Suggested that the revolution might produce a socialist government, 
Lenin wrote: 

This cannot be, because such a revolutionary dictatorship 

can only have stability . . . based on the great majority of the 

people. The Russian proletariat constitutes now a minority of 

the Russian population. 
He:maintained this view right up to 1917. When he did come to 
accept and fight for the possibility of a socialist outcome for the 
revolution, it was because he saw it as one stage in a worldwide 
revolution that would give the minority working class in Russia 
protection against foreign intervention and aid to reconcile the 
peasantry to its rule. Eight months before the October revolution 
he wrote to Swiss workers that ‘the Russian proletariat cannot by 
its own forces victoriously complete the socialist revolution.’ Four 
months after the revolution (on 7 March 1918) he repeated: ‘The 
absolute truth is that without a revolution in Germany we shall 
perish.’ 
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The civil war 


The first years of soviet rule seemed to bear out the perspective 
of world revolution. The period 1918-19 was characterised by 
social upheavals unseen since 1848. In Germany and Austria mili- 
tary defeat was followed by the destruction of the monarchy. 
Everywhere there was talk of soviets. In Hungary and Bavaria 
soviet governments actually took power — although only briefly. 
In Italy the factories were occupied. Yet the heritage of fifty years 
of gradual development was not to be erased so rapidly. The old 
Social- Democratic and trade-union leaders moved into the gap left 
by the discredited bourgeois parties. The Communist left on the 
other hand still lacked the organisation to respond to this. It acted 
when there was no mass support; when there was mass support it 
failed to act. 

Even so the stabilisation of Europe after 1919 was at best 
precarious. In every European country, the social structure received 
severe threats within the subsequent fifteen years. And the experi- 
ence of both the Communist Parties and the working class had put 
them into a far better position to understand what was happening. 

The Russian Bolsheviks did not, however, intend to wait 
upon the revolution abroad. The defence of the soviet republic and 
incitement to revolution abroad seemed inseparable. For the time 
being anyway, the tasks at hand in Russia were determined, not by 
the Bolshevik leaders, but by the international imperialist powers. 
These had begun a ‘crusade’ against the soviet republic. The 
counter-revolutionary ‘white’ and foreign armies had to be driven 
back before any other questions could be considered. In order todo 
this, every resource available had to be utilised. 

By a mixture of popular support, revolutionary ardour, and, 
at times, it seemed, pure will, the counter-revolutionary forces 
were driven out (although in the far east of Russia they continued 
to operate until 1924). But the price paid was enormous. 

This cannot be counted in merely material terms. But in 
these terms alone it was great. What suffered above all was industrial 
and agricultural production. In 1920 the production of pig iron was 
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only 3 per cent of the pre-war figure, of hemp 10 per cent, flax 
25 per cent, cotton 11 per cent, beets 15 per cent. This implied 
privation, hardship, famine. But much more. The dislocation of 
industrial production was also the dislocation of the working 
class, which was reduced to 43 per cent of its former numbers. 
The others had returned to their villages or were dead on 
the battlefield. In purely quantitative terms, the class that had 
led the revolution, the class whose democratic processes had 
constituted the living core of soviet power, was halved in 
importance. 

In real terms the situation was even worse. What remained 
was not even half of that class, forced into collective action by the 
very nature of its life situation. Industrial output was only 18 per 
cent of the pre-war figure; labour productivity was only one-third 
of what it had been. To keep alive, workers could not rely on what 
their collective product would buy. Many resorted to direct barter 
of their products — or even parts of their machines — with 
peasants in return for food. Not only was the leading class of the 
revolution decimated, but the ties linking its members together 
were fast disintegrating. 

The very personnel in the factories were not those who had 
constituted the core of the revolutionary movement of 1917. The 
most militant workers had quite naturally fought most at the front 
during the civil war, and suffered most casualties. Those that 
survived were needed not only in the factories, but as cadres in the 
army, or as commissars to keep the administrators operating the 
state machine. Raw peasants from the countryside, without socialist 
traditions or aspirations, took their place. 

But what was to be the fate of the revolution if the class that 
made it ceased to exist in any meaningful sense? This was not a 
problem that the Bolshevik leaders could have foreseen. They had 
always said that isolation of the revolution would result in its 
destruction by foreign armies and domestic counter-revolution. 
What confronted them now was the success of counter-revolution 
from abroad in destroying the class that had led the revolution 
while leaving intact the state apparatus built up by it. The revolu- 
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tionary power had survived; but radical changes were being pro- 
duced in its internal composition. 


From soviet power to Bolshevik dictatorship 


The revolutionary institutions of 1917 — above all the soviets 
— were organically connected with the class that had led the 
revolution. Between the aspirations and intentions of their members 
and those of the workers who had elected them, there could be no 
gap. While the mass supported the Menshevik Party, the soviets 
were Menshevik; when the mass began to follow the Bolsheviks, so 
did the soviets. The Bolshevik Party was merely the body of 
coordinated class-conscious militants who could frame policies and 
suggest courses of action alongside other such bodies, in the soviets 
as in the factories themselves. Their coherent views and self- 
discipline meant that they could act to implement policies effec- 
tively — but only if the mass of workers would follow them. 

Even consistent opponents of the Bolsheviks recognised this. 
Their leading Menshevik critic wrote: 

Understand, please, that before us after all is a victorious 

uprising of the proletariat — almost the entire proletariat 

supports Lenin and expects its social liberation from the 

uprising . . .2 

Until the civil war was well under way, this democratic 
dialectic of party and class could continue. The Bolsheviks held 
power as the majority party in the soviets. But other parties con- 
tinued to exist there too. The Mensheviks continued to operate 
legally and compete with the Bolsheviks for support until June 
1918. 

The decimation of the working class changed all this. Of 
necessity the soviet institutions took on a life independently of the 
class they had arisen from. Those workers and peasants who fought 
the civil war could not govern themselves collectively from their 
places in the factories. The socialist workers spread over the length 
and breadth of the war zones had to be organised and coordinated 
by a centralised governmental apparatus independent of their direct 
control — at least temporarily. 
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It seemed to the Bolsheviks that such a structure could not be 
held together unless it contained within it only those who whole- 
heartedly supported the revolution — that is, only the Bolsheviks. 
The Right Social Revolutionaries were instigators of the counter- 
revolution. The Left Social Revolutionaries were willing to resort 
to terror when they disagreed with government policy. As for the 
Mensheviks, their policy was one of support for the Bolsheviks 
against the counter-revolution, with the demand that they hand 
over power to the Constituent Assembly (one of the chief demands 
of the counter-revolution). In practice this meant that the Men- 
shevik Party contained both supporters and opponents of the 
soviet power. Many of its members went over to the side of the 
Whites (for example Menshevik organisations in the Volga area 
were sympathetic to the counter-revolutionary Samara government, 
and one member of the Menshevik central committee, Ivan Maisky 
— later Stalin’s ambassador — joined it).? The response of the 
Bolsheviks was to allow the party’s members their freedom (at 
least, most of the time), but to prevent them acting as an effective 
political force — for example they were allowed no press after June 
1918 except for three months in the following year. 

In all this the Bolsheviks had no choice. They could not give up 
power just because the class they represented had dissolved itself 
while fighting to defend that power. Nor could they tolerate the pro- 
pagation of ideas that undermined the basis of its power — precisely 
because the working class itself no longer existed as an agency collec- 
tively organised so as to be able to determine its own interests. 

Of necessity the soviet state of 1917 had been replaced by the 
single-party state of 1920 onwards. The soviets that remained were 
increasingly just a front for Bolshevik power (although other parties, 
such as the Mensheviks, continued to operate in them as late as 
1920). By 1919, for instance, there were no elections to the Moscow 
Soviet for over 18 months.4 


Kronstadt and the New Economic Policy 


Paradoxically, the end of the Civil War did not alleviate this 
situation, but in many ways aggravated it. For with the end of the 
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immediate threat of counter-revolution, the cord that had bound 
together the two revolutionary processes — workers’ power in the 
towns and peasant uprisings in the country — was cut. Having 
gained control over the land, the peasants lost interest in the 
collectivist revolutionary ideals of October. They were motivated 
by individual aspirations arising out of their individualistic form of 
work. Each sought to maximise his own standard of living through 
his activities on his own plot of land. Indeed, the only thing which 
could now unite peasants into a coherent group was opposition to 
the taxes and forcible collections of grain carried out in order to 
feed the urban populations. 

The high point of this opposition came a week before the 
tenth Communist Party Congress in March 1921. An uprising of 
sailors broke out in the Kronstadt fortress, which guarded the 
approaches to Petrograd. Many people since have treated what 
happened next as the first break between the Bolshevik regime 
and its socialist intentions. The fact that the Kronstadt sailors 
were one of the main drives of the 1917 revolution has often been 
used as an argument for this. Yet at the time no one in the 
Bolshevik Party — not even the workers’ opposition which claimed 
to represent the antipathy of many workers to the regime — had 
any doubts as to what it was necessary to do. The reason was 
simple. Kronstadt in 1920 was not Kronstadt of 1917. The class 
composition of its sailors had changed. The best socialist elements 
had long ago gone off to fight in the army in the front line. They 
were replaced in the main by peasants whose devotion to the 
revolution was that of their class. This was reflected in the 
demands of the uprising: soviets without Bolsheviks and a free 
market in agriculture. 

The Bolshevik leaders could not accede to such demands. It 
would have meant liquidation of the socialist aims of the revolution 
without struggle. For all its faults, it was precisely the Bolshevik 
Party that had alone wholeheartedly supported soviet power, while 
the other parties, even the socialist parties, had vacillated between 
it and the Whites. It was to the Bolsheviks that all the best militants 
had been attached. Soviets without Bolsheviks could only mean 
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soviets without the party which had consistently sought to ex- 
press the socialist, collectivist aims of the working class in the 
revolution. 

What was expressed in Kronstadt was the fundamental 
divergence of interest, in the long run, between the two classes 
that had made the revolution. The suppression of the uprising 
Should be seen not as an attack on the socialist content of the 
revolution, but as a desperate attempt, using force, to prevent the 
developing peasant opposition to its collectivist ends from 
destroying it. 

Yet the fact that Kronstadt could occur was an omen. For it 
questioned the whole leading role of the working class in the 
revolution. This was being maintained not by the superior economic 
mode that the working class represented, not by its higher labour 
productivity and collectivity, but by physical force. And this force 
was not being wielded directly by the armed workers, but by a 
party tied to the working class only indirectly, by its ideas, not 
directly as in the days of 1917. 

Such a policy was necessary. But there was little in it that 
socialists could have supported in any other situation. Instead of 
being ‘the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense 
majority in the interest of the immense majority’, the revolution in 
Russia had reached the stage where it involved the exploitation of 
the country by the towns, maintained through naked physical 
force. It was clear to all groups in the Bolshevik Party that this 
meant the revolution must remain in danger of being overthrown 
by peasant insurrections. 

There seemed to be only one course open. This was to accept 
many of the peasant demands, while maintaining a strong, central- 
ised socialist state apparatus. This the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
attempted to do. Its aim was to reconcile peasants to the regime and 
to encourage economic development by giving a limited range of 
freedom to private commodity production. The state and the 
state-owned industries were to operate as just one element in an 
economy governed by the needs of peasant production and the play 
of market forces. 
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The party, the state and the working class 1921-28 


In the period of the NEP the claim of Russia to be in any way 
‘socialist’ could no longer be justified either by the relationship of 
the working class to the state it had orginally created or by the 
nature of internal economic relations. The workers did not exercise 
power and the economy was not planned. But the state, the ‘body 
of armed men’ that controlled and policed society, was in the hands 
of a party that was motivated by socialist intentions. The direction 
of its policies, it seemed, would be socialist. 

Yet the situation was more complex than this. First, the state 
institutions that dominated Russian society were far from identical 
with the militant socialist party of 1917. Those who had been in the 
Bolshevik Party at the time of the February revolution were com- 
mitted socialists who had taken enormous risks in resisting Tsarist 
oppression to express their ideals. Even four years of civil war and 
isolation from the working masses could not easily destroy their 
socialist aspirations. But in 1919 these constituted only a tenth of 
the party, by 1922 a fortieth. 

In the revolution and civil war, the party had undergone a 
continuous process of growth. In part this reflected the tendency of 
all militant workers and convinced socialists to join in. But it was 
also a result of other tendencies. Once the working class itself had 
been decimated, the party had had to take it upon itself to control 
all soviet-run areas. This it could only do by increasing its own size. 
Further, once it was clear who was winning the civil war, many 
individuals with little or no socialist convictions attempted to enter 
the party. The party itself was thus far from being a homogeneous 
socialist force. At best, only its leading elements and most militant 
members could be said to be really part of the socialist tradition. 

This internal dilution of the party was paralleled by a corres- 
ponding phenomenon in the state apparatus itself. In order to 
maintain control over Russian society, the Bolshevik Party had 
been forced to use thousands of members of the old Tsarist bureau- 
cracy in order to maintain a functioning governmental machine. In 
theory the Bolsheviks were to direct the work of these in a socialist 
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direction. In practice, old habits and methods of work, pre- 
revolutionary attitudes towards the masses in particular, often 
prevailed. Lenin was acutely aware of the implications of this; he 
told the March 1922 party congress: 

What we lack is clear enough. The ruling stratum of the 

communists is lacking in culture. Let us look at Moscow. 

This mass of bureaucrats — who is leading whom? The 4,700 

responsible communists, the mass of bureacrats, or the other 

way round? I do not believe you can honestly say the com- 
munists are leading this mass. To put it honestly, they are not 
the leaders but the led. 
At the end of 1922, he described the state apparatus as ‘borrowed 
from Tsarism and hardly touched by the soviet world . . . a bour- 
geois and Tsarist mechanism.’¢ In the 1920 controversy over the 
role of the trade unions he argued: 

Ours is not actually a workers’ state, but a workers’ and 

peasants’ state. . . But that is not all. Our party programme 

shows that ours is a workers’ state with bureaucratic 
distortions.” 

The real situation was even worse than this. It was not just the 
case that the old Bolsheviks were in a situation where the combined 
strength of hostile class forces and bureaucratic inertness made 
their socialist aspirations difficult to realise. These aspirations 
themselves could not remain forever uncorrupted by the hostile 
environment. The exigencies of building a disciplined army out of 
an often indifferent peasant mass had inculcated into many of the 
best party members authoritarian habits. 

Under the NEP the situation was different, but still far from 
the democratic interaction of leaders and led that constitutes the 
essence of socialist democracy. Now many party members found 
themselves having to control society by coming to terms with the 
small trader, the petty capitalist, the kulak. They had to represent 
the interests of the workers’ state as against these elements — but 
not as in the past through direct physical confrontation. There had 
to be limited co-operation with them. Many party members seemed 
more influenced by this immediate and very tangible relationship 
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with petty bourgeois elements than by their intangible ties with a 
weak and demoralised working class. 

Above all, the influence of the old bureaucracy in which its 
members were immersed penetrated the party. Its isolation from 
class forces outside itself that would sustain its rule meant that the 
party had to exert over itself an iron discipline. Thus at the tenth 
party congress, although it was presumed that discussion would 
continue within the party,® the establishment of formal factions 
was ‘temporarily’ banned. But this demand for inner cohesion 
easily degenerated into an acceptance of bureaucratic modes of 
control within the party. There had been complaints about these 
by opposition elements in the party as early as April 1920. By 1922 
even Lenin could write that ‘we have a bureaucracy not only in the 
soviet institutions, but in the institutions of the party.’ 

The erosion of inner-party democracy is best shown by the 
fate of successive oppositions to the central leadership. In 1917 and 
1918 free discussion within the party, with the right of different 
groups to organise around platforms, was taken for granted. Lenin 
himself was in a minority in the party on at least two occasions (at 
the time of his April Theses and nearly a year later during the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations). In November 1917 it was possible for 
those Bolsheviks who disagreed with the party taking power alone, 
to resign from the government so as to force its hand, without 
disciplinary action being taken against then. Divisions within the 
party over the question of the advance of the Red Army on Warsaw 
and over the role of the trade unions were discussed quite openly in 
the party press. As late as 1921 the Programme of the Workers’ 
Opposition was printed in a quarter of a million copies by the party 
itself, and two members of the opposition elected to the central 
committee. In 1923 when the Left Opposition developed, it was 
still possible for it to express its views in Pravda, although there 
were ten articles defending the leadership to every one opposing it. 

Yet throughout this period the possibilities of any opposition 
acting effectively were diminished. After the tenth party congress 
the Workers’ Opposition was banned. By 1923 the opposition 
‘Platform of the 46’ wrote that ‘the secretarial hierarchy of the 
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Party to an ever greater extent recruits the membership of confer- 
ences and congresses.’® Even a supporter of the leadership and 
editor of Pravda, Bukharin, depicted the typical functioning of the 
party as completely undemocratic: 

. . . the secretaries of the nuclei are usually appointed by the 
district committees, and note that the districts do not even 
try to have their candidates accepted by these nuclei, but, 
content themselves with appointing these or those com- 
rades. As a rule, putting the matter to a vote takes place 
according to a method that is taken for granted. The meet- 
ing is asked: ‘Who is against?’ and in as much as one fears 
more or less to speak up against, the appointed candidate 
finds himself elected . . .1° 

The real extent of bureaucratisation was fully revealed when 
the ‘triumvirate’, which had taken over the leadership of the party 
during the illness of Lenin, split. Lenin died in January 1924. 
Towards the end of 1925 Zinoviev, Kamenev and Krupskaya 
moved into opposition to the party centre, now controlled by 
Stalin. Zinoviev was head of the party in Leningrad. As such he 
controlled the administrative machine of the northern capital and 
several influential newspapers. At the fourteenth party congress 
every delegate from Leningrad supported his opposition to the 
centre. Yet within weeks of the defeat of his opposition, all sections 
of the party in Leningrad, with the exception of a few hundred 
inveterate oppositionists, were voting resolutions supporting 
Stalin’s policies. All that was required to accomplish this was the 
removal from office of the heads of the city party administration. 
Who controlled the bureaucracy controlled the party. When 
Zinoviev controlled it, it was oppositional. Now that Stalin had 
added the city to the nation-wide apparatus he controlled, it became 
an adherent of his policies. With a change of leaders a Zinovievist 
monolith was transformed into a Stalinist monolith. 

This rise of bureacracy in the soviet apparatus and the party 
began as a result of the decimation of the working class in the civil 
war. But it continued even when industry began to recover and the 
working class began to grow with the NEP. Economic recovery, 
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rather than raising the position of the working class within the 
‘workers’ state’, depressed it. 

In purely material terms the concessions made to the peasant 
in the NEP worsened the (relative) position of the worker. 

Everywhere acclaimed under war communism as the epony- 
mous hero of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he was in 
danger of becoming the step-child of the NEP. In the economic 
crisis of 1923 neither the defenders of the official policy nor 
those who contested it in the name of the development of 
industry found it necessary to treat the grievances or the 
interests of the industrial worker as a matter of major 
concern."! 

But it was not only vis-a-vis the peasant that the status of the 
worker fell; it also fell compared with that of the directors and 
managers of industry. Whereas in 1922, 65 per cent of managing 
personnel were officially classified as workers, and 35 per cent as 
non-workers, a year later these figures were almost reversed, only 
36 per cent being workers and 64 per cent non-workers. '? The ‘red 
industrialists’ began to emerge as a privileged group, with high 
salaries, and through ‘one-man management’ in the factories, able 
to hire and fire at will. At the same time widespread unemployment 
became endemic to the economy, rising to a level of one and a 
quarter million in 1923-4. 


The divisions in the party 1921-29 


Men make history, but in circumstances not of their own 
making. In the process they change both those circumstances and 
themselves. The Bolshevik Party was no more immune to this 
reality than any other group in history has been. In attempting to 
hold together the fabric of Russian society in the chaos of civil war, 
counter-revolution and famine, their socialist intentions were a 
factor determining the course of history; but the social forces they 
had to work with to do this could not leave the party members 
themselves unchanged. 

Holding the Russia of the NEP together meant mediating 
between different social classes so as to prevent disruptive clashes. 
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The revolution could only survive if the party and state satisfied the 
needs of different, often antagonistic, classes. Arrangements had 
to be made to satisfy the individualistic aspirations of the peasants, 
as well as the collectivist democratic aims of socialism. In the 
process, the party, which had been lifted above the different social 
classes, had to reflect their differences within its own structure. 
The pressures of the different classes on the party caused different 
sections of the party to define their socialist aspirations in terms of 
the interests of different classes. The one class with the capacity for 
exercising genuinely socialist pressures — the working class — was 
the weakest, the most disorganised, the least able to exert such 
pressures. 


The Left Opposition 


There can be no doubt that in terms of its ideas, the Left 
Opposition was the faction in the party that adhered most closely to 
the revolutionary socialist tradition of Bolshevism. It refused to 
redefine socialism to mean either a slowly developing peasant 
economy or accumulation for the sake of accumulation. It retained 
the view of workers’ democracy as central to socialism. It refused to 
subordinate the world revolution to the demands of the chauvinistic 
and reactionary slogan of building ‘socialism in one country’. 

Yet the Left Opposition could not be said to be in any direct 
sense the ‘proletarian’ faction within the party. For in the Russia of 
the 1920s, the working class was the class that less than any other 
exerted pressure upon the party. After the civil war, it was rebuilt 
in conditions which made its ability to fight for its own ends weak. 
Unemployment was high; the most militant workers had either 
died in the civil war or been lifted into the bureaucracy; much of 
the class was composed of peasants fresh from the countryside. Its 
typical attitude was not one of support for the opposition, but 
rather apathy towards political discussions, which made it easily 
manipulable from above — at least most of the time. The Left 
Opposition was in the situation, common to socialists, of having a 
socialist programme for working-class action when the workers 
themselves were too tired and dispirited to fight. 
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But it was not only the apathy of the workers that created 
difficulties for the opposition. It was also its own recognition of 
economic realities. Its argument emphasised that the objective lack 
of resources would make life hard whatever policies were followed. 
It stressed both the need to develop industry internally and the 
necessity for the revolution to spread internationally as a means to 
doing this. But in the short term, it could offer little to the workers, 
even if a correct socialist policy was followed. When Trotsky and 
Preobrazhensky began to demand increased planning, they em- 
phasised that this could not be done without squeezing the peasants 
and without the workers making sacrifices. The unified opposition 
of ‘Trotskyists’ and ‘Zinovievists’ in 1926 demanded as first priority 
certain improvements for the workers. But it was also realistic 
enough to denounce as utopian promises made to the workers by 
Stalin that far exceeded its own demands. 

There is no space here to discuss the various platforms pro- 
duced by the Left Opposition. But in outline they had three 
interlinked central planks. 

1. The revolution could only make progress in a socialist 
direction if the economic weight of the towns as against the country, 
of industry as against agriculture, was increased. This demanded 
planning of industry and a policy of deliberately discriminating 
against the wealthy peasant in taxation policy. If this did not 
happen the latter would accumulate sufficient economic power to 
subordinate the state to his interests, thus producing a ‘Thermidor’, 
an internal counter-revolution. 

2. This industrial development had to be accompanied by 
increased workers’ democracy, so as to end bureaucratic tendencies 
in the party and state. 

3. These first two policies could maintain Russia as a citadel 
of the revolution, but they could not produce that material and 
cultural level that is the prerequisite of socialism. This demanded 
the extension of the revolution abroad. 

In purely economic terms, there was nothing impossible in 
this programme. Indeed its demand for planning of industrialisa- 
tion and a squeezing of the peasants was eventually carried out — 
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although in a manner which contradicted the intentions of the 
Opposition. But those who controlled the party from 1923 onwards 
did not see the wisdom of it. Only a severe economic crisis in 1928 
forced them to plan and industrialise. For five years before this 
they persecuted the Left and expelled its leaders. The second plank 
in the programme they never implemented. As for the third plank, 
this had been Bolshevik orthodoxy in 1923,13 only to be rejected by 
the party leaders for good in 1925. 

It was not economics that prevented the party accepting this 
programme. It was rather the balance of social forces developing 
within the party itself. The programme demanded a break away 
from a tempo of production determined by the economic pressure 
of the peasantry. Two sorts of social forces had developed within 
the party that opposed this. 


The ‘Right’ and the ‘Centre’ 


The first was the simplest. This was made up of those elements 
who did not see concessions to the peasant as being detrimental to 
socialist construction. They consciously wanted the party to adjust 
its programme to the needs of the peasant. But this was not just a 
theoretical platform. It expressed the interest of all those in the 
party and state institutions who found co-operation with the peas- 
ants, including the kulaks and capitalist farmers, and the parasitic 
private traders who developed under NEP, the Nepmen, congenial. 
They found their theoretical expression in Bukharin, with his 
injunction to the peasants to ‘enrich themselves’. 

The second drew its strength as much from social forces 
within the party as outside. Its ostensible concern was to maintain 
social cohesion. As such it resisted the social tensions likely to be 
engendered if there was to be conscious effort to subordinate the 
country to the town, but did not go as far in its pro-peasant 
pronouncements as the Right. In the main, it was constituted by 
elements within the party apparatus itself, whose whole orientation 
was to maintain party cohesion through bureaucratic means. Its 
leader was the chief of the party apparatus, Stalin. 

To the Left Opposition at the time, the faction of Stalin 
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seemed like a centrist group that oscillated between the traditions 
of the party (embodied in the Left programme) and the Right. In 
1928 when Stalin suddenly adopted the first plank of the opposi- 
tion’s own programme, turning on the Right as viciously as he had 
only months before attacked the Left, and beginning industrialisa- 
tion and the complete expropriation of the peasantry (so-called 
‘collectivisation’), this interpretation received a rude shock. Stalin 
clearly had a social base of his own. He could survive when neither 
the proletariat nor the peasantry exercised power. 

If the Left Opposition was the result of groups motivated by 
the socialist and working-class traditions of the party attempting to 
embody these in realistic policies, and the Right opposition a result 
of accommodation to peasant pressures on the party, the successful 
Stalinist faction was based upon the party bureaucracy itself. This 
had begun life as a subordinate element within the social structure 
created by the revolution. It merely fulfilled certain elementary 
functions for the workers’ party. 

With the decimation of the working class in the civil war, the 
party was left standing above the class. In this situation the role of 
maintaining the cohesion of the party and state became central. 
Increasingly in the state and then in the party, this was provided by 
bureaucratic methods of control — often exercised by ex-Tsarist 
officials. The party apparatus increasingly exercised real power 
within the party — appointing functionaries at all levels, choosing 
delegates to conferences. But if it was the party and not the class 
that controlled the state and industry, then it was the party appara- 
tus that increasingly inherited the gains the workers had made in 
the revolution. 

The first result of this in terms of policies was a bureaucratic 
inertness. The bureaucrats of the apparatus offered a negative 
resistance to policies which might disturb their position. They 
began to act as a repressive force against any group that might 
challenge their position. Hence their opposition to the programmes 
of the Left and their refusal to permit any real discussion of them. 

While the bureaucracy reacted in this negative way to threats 
of social disturbance, it quite naturally allied itself with the Right 
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and Bukharin. This concealed its increasing existence as a social 
entity in its own right, with its own relationship to the means of 
production. Its repression of opposition in the party seemed to be 
an attempt to impose a pro-peasant policy on the party from above, 
not to be a part of its own struggle to remove any opposition to its 
Own power in state and industry. Even after its proclamation of 
socialism in one country, its failures abroad seemed to flow more 
from bureaucratic inertia and the pro-peasant policies at home than 
from a conscious counter-revolutionary role. 

Yet throughout this period the bureaucracy was developing 
from being a class in itself to being a class for itself. At the time of 
the inauguration of the NEP, it was objectively the case that power 
in the party and state lay in the hands of a small group of function- 
aries. But these were by no means a cohesive ruling class. They 
were far from being aware of sharing a common intent. The 
policies they implemented were shaped by elements in the party 
still strongly influenced by the traditions of revolutionary socialism. 
If at home objective conditions made workers’ democracy non- 
existent, at least there was the possibility of those motivated by the 
party’s traditions bringing about its restoration given industrial 
recovery at home and revolution abroad. 

Certainly on a world scale the party continued to play its 
revolutionary role. In its advice to foreign parties it made mistakes 
— and no doubt some of these flowed from its own bureaucratisa- 
tion — but it did not commit crimes by subordinating them to its 
own national interests. Underlying the factional struggles of the 
1920s is the process by which this social grouping shook off the 
heritage of the revolution to become a self-conscious class in its 
own right. 


Counter-revolution 


It is often said that the rise of Stalinism in Russia cannot be 
called ‘counter-revolution’ because it was a gradual process (for 
example Trotsky said that such a view involved ‘winding back the 
film of reformism’). But this is to misconstrue the Marxist method. 
It is not the case that the transition from one sort of society to 
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another always involves a single sudden change. This is the case for 
the transition from a capitalist state to a workers’ state, because the 
working class cannot exercise its power except all at once, collec- 
tively, by a clash with the ruling class in which, as a culmination of 
long years of struggle, the latter’s forces are defeated. But in the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism there are many cases in 
which there is not one sudden clash, but a whole series of different 
intensities and at different levels, as the decisive economic class 
(the bourgeoisie) forces political concessions in its favour. 

The counter-revolution in Russia proceeded along the second 
path rather than the first. The bureaucracy did not have to seize 
power from the workers all at once. The decimation of the working 
class left power in its hands at all levels of Russian society. Its 
members controlled industry and the police and the army. It did 
not even have to wrest control of the state apparatus to bring it into 
line with its economic power, as the bourgeoisie did quite success- 
fully in several countries without a sudden confrontation. It merely 
had to bring a political and industrial structure that it already 
controlled into line with its own interests. 

This happened not ‘gradually’, but by a succession of qualitat- 
ive changes by which the mode of operation of the party was brought 
into line with the demands of the central bureaucracy. Each of these 
qualitative changes could only be brought about by a direct con- 
frontation with those elements in the party which, for whatever 
reason, still adhered to the revolutionary socialist tradition. 

The first (and most important) such confrontation was that 
with the Left Opposition in 1923. Although the Opposition was by 
no means decisively and unambiguously opposed to what was 
happening to the party (for example, its leader, Trotsky, had made 
some of the most outrageously substitutionist statements during 
the trade-union debate of 1920; its first public statement — the 
Platform of the 46 — was accepted by its signatories only with 
numerous reservations and amendments), the bureaucracy reacted 
to it with unprecedented hostility. 

In order to protect its power the ruling group in the party 
resorted to methods of argument unheard of before in the Bolshevik 
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Party. Systematic denigration of opponents replaced rational argu- 
ment. The control of the secretariat of the party over appointments 
began to be used for the first time openly to remove sympathisers of 
the opposition from their posts (for example, the majority of the 
Komsomol youth organisation central committee were dismissed 
and sent to the provinces after some of them had replied to attacks 
on Trotsky). 

To justify such procedures the ruling faction invented two 
new ideological entities, which it counterposed to one another. On 
the one hand it inaugurated a cult of ‘Leninism’ (despite the 
protests of Lenin’s widow). It attempted to elevate Lenin to a 
semi-divine status by mummifying his dead body in the manner of 
the Egyptian pharaohs. On the other, it invented “Trotskyism’ as a 
tendency opposed to Leninism, justifying this with odd quotations 
from Lenin of ten or even twenty years before, while ignoring 
Lenin’s last statement (his “Testament’) that referred to Trotsky as 
‘the most able member of the central committee’ and suggested the 
removal of Stalin. 

The leaders of the party perpetrated these distortions and 
falsifications consciously in order to fight off any threat to their 
control of the party (Zinoviev, at the time the leading member of 
the ‘triumvirate’, later admitted this). In doing so, one section of 
the party was showing that it had come to see its own power as more 
important than the socialist tradition of free inner-party discussion. 
By reducing theory to a mere adjunct of its own ambitions, the 
party bureaucracy was beginning to assert its identity as against 
other social groups. 

The second major confrontation began in a different way. It 
was not at first a clash between members of the party with socialist 
aspirations and the increasingly powerful bureaucracy itself. It 
began as a clash between the ostensible leader of the party (at the 
time, Zinoviev) and the party apparatus that really controlled. In 
Leningrad Zinoviev controlled a section of the bureacracy to a 
considerable extent independently of the rest of the apparatus. 
Although its mode of operation was in no way different from that 
prevailing throughout the rest of the country, its very independence 
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was an obstacle to the central bureaucracy. It represented a possible 
source of policies and activities that might disturb the overall rule 
of the bureaucracy. For this reason it had to be brought within the 
ambit of the central apparatus. 

In the process Zinoviev was forced from his leading position 
in the party. Having lost this, he began to turn once more to the 
historical traditions of Bolshevism and to the policies of the Left 
(although he never lost fully his desire to be part of the ruling bloc, 
continually wavering for the next ten years between the Left and 
the apparatus). 

With the fall of Zinoviev, power lay in the hands of Stalin, 
who with his unrestrained use of bureaucratic methods of control 
of the party, his disregard for theory, his hostility to the traditions 
of the revolution in which his own role had been a minor one, his 
willingness to resort to any means to dispose of those who had 
actually led the revolution, above all epitomised the growing self- 
consciousness of the apparatus. . 

All these qualities he exhibited to their full extent in the 
struggle against the new opposition. Meetings were ‘packed’, 
speakers shouted down, prominent oppositionists likely to find 
themselves assigned to minor positions in remote areas, former 
Tsarist officers utilised as agents provocateurs to discredit opposi- 
tional groups. Eventually, in 1928, Stalin began to imitate the 
Tsars directly and deport revolutionaries to Siberia. In the long 
run, even this was not to be enough. He was to do what even the 
Romanoffs had been unable to do: systematically murder those 
who had constituted the revolutionary party of 1917. 

By 1928 the Stalinist faction had completely consolidated its 
control in the party and state. When Bukharin and the right wing 
split from it, horrified by what they had helped to create, they 
found themselves with even less strength than the Left Oppositions 
had. 

But the party was not in control of the whole of Russian 
society. The towns, where real power lay, were still surrounded by 
the sea of peasant production. The bureaucracy had usurped the 
gains of the working class in the revolution, but so far the peasantry 
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remained unaffected. A mass refusal of the peasants to sell their 
grain in 1928 brought this home sharply to the bureaucracy. 

What followed was the assertion of the power of the towns 
over the countryside that the Left Opposition had been demand- 
ing for years. This led certain oppositionists (Preobrazhensky 
and Radek, for example) to make their peace with Stalin. Yet this 
policy was in its spirit the opposite of that of the Left. They had 
argued the need to subordinate peasant production to worker- 
owned industry in the towns. But industry in the towns was no 
longer worker-owned. It was under the control of the bureau- 
cracy that held the state. Assertion of the domination of the town 
over the country was now the assertion not of the working class 
over the peasantry, but of the bureaucracy over the last part of 
society lying outside its control. 

It imposed this dominance with all the ferocity ruling 
classes have always used. Not only kulaks, but all grades 
of peasants, whole villages of peasants, suffered. The ‘Left’ turn 
of 1928 finally liquidated the revolution of 1917 in town and 
country. - 

There can be no doubt that by 1928 a new class had taken 
power in Russia. It did not have to engage in direct military 
conflict with the workers to gain power, because direct workers’ 
power had not existed since 1918. But it did have to purge the 
party, which had been left in power, of all those who retained 
links, however tenuous, with the socialist tradition. When a 
reinvigorated working class confronted it again, whether in 
Berlin or Budapest in the 1950s, or in Russia itself (for example at 
Novo-Cherkassk in 1962), it used the tanks it had not needed in 
1928. 

The Left Opposition was far from clear about what it was 
fighting. Trotsky, to his dying day, believed that the apparatus 
that was to hunt him down and murder him was a degenerated 
workers’ state. Yet it was that Opposition alone which fought day 
by day against the destruction by the Stalinist apparatus of the 
revolution at home and prevention of revolution abroad. '4 For a 
whole historical period it alone resisted the distorting effects on 
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the socialist movement of Stalinism and Social Democrcy. Its 
own theories about Russia made this task more difficult, but it 
still carried it out. That is why today any genuinely revolutionary 
movement must place itself in that tradition. 
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THREE: 

THE NATURE 

OF STALINIST RUSSIA 
AND THE 

EASTERN BLOC* 
CHRIS HARMAN 


IN 1917 for the first time in history a workers’ government 
took control of a major country. To millions throughout a world 
locked in a savage and futile war it offered new hope. In the years 
afterwards people everywhere turned from the grim alternatives of 
a declining capitalism — unemployment, poverty, fascist barbarity, 
the threat of new wars — to place their hopes for the future in the 
new society born of the revolution. 

Yet today the USSR inspires support from few on the Left. 
From the Moscow trials and the Stalin-Hitler Pact in the 1930s to 
the brutal and bloody suppression of the Hungarian revolution in 
1956 its actions turned thousands of militants against it. Even the 
official Communist Parties of the West protested, albeit in a half- 
hearted fashion, against the invasion and occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Meanwhile the treatment of China — from withdrawing 
much-needed technical aid to threatening war over a few barren 
border areas — has disillusioned those who even today manage to 
praise Stalin. 

For more than forty years attempts to come to terms with 
what has happened in Russia, to understand why the hopes of 1917 
were not realised, and to explain the dynamics of the society that 
took its place, have occupied a central place in all socialist dis- 
cussions. 

These problems have if anything increased since the years of 


*First published as ‘The Eastern Bloc’ in N Harris and J Palmer (editors), World 
Crisis (London 1971). 
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the Second World War as a dozen or more countries have witnessed 
the establishment of societies more or less similar to that of Russia. 


October 


The revolution of October 1917 was clearly and unequivecally 
made by the industrial working class. Although it has often been 
argued since by opponents of the Bolsheviks, whether from the 
anarchist Left or from the social democrat or liberal Right, that the 
working class played little or no role, and that Lenin seized power 
with an autocratically run party, without the workers or over their 
heads, facts just will not bear out such arguments. As one of the 
most prominent opponents of the Bolsheviks, Martov, wrote at the 
time: 

Understand, please, what we have before us after all is a 

Victorious uprising of the proletariat — almost the entire 

proletariat supports Lenin and expects its social liberation 

from the uprising . . .' 

In fact, far from being small and operating in detachment 
from the mass of workers, the Bolshevik Party was a mass organisa- 
tion with 176,000 members in July 1917? and 260,000 members at 
the beginning of 1918.3 Since there were a mere two million 
workers employed in factories undergoing inspection* something 
approaching 10 per cent of the working class must have been 
members of the Bolshevik Party immediately after the ‘July days’ 
— at a time when the party was virtually illegal and its leaders in 
hiding or in prison. 

Nor is there any truth in the claim that the party was ‘auto- 
cratically run’ or even ‘totalitarian’. Free debate, in which the 
whole party, and on occasion even workers outside the party, took 
part, was an integral feature both in 1917 and afterwards right up to 
the tenth party congress of 1921.5 

Finally, the revolution itself was far from being a coup estab- 
lishing a totalitarian or autocratic regime. Rather it replaced a 
provisional government, that was responsible to no one, by one 
freely chosen by the workers’ and soldiers’ delegates assembled at 
the Second Congress of the Soviets — summoned there by an 
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anti-Bolshevik executive.” In the months after October, different 
parties continued to debate freely in the soviets. Even at the height 
of civil war in 1919 the Mensheviks, for instance, were still allowed 
to publish propaganda. 


Ten Years After 


By 1927 little remained of the proletarian democracy of 1917. 
But this could hardly be blamed on those who took power in 
October. For during a long and bitter struggle against counter- 
revolution and foreign invasion the working class that had made the 
revolution was itself decimated. Cut off from its sources of raw 
materials, industry ground to a prolonged halt. By 1920 industrial 
production had fallen to about 18 per cent of what it had been in 
1916. The number of workers employed was about half of the 1916 
figure. These could not keep alive on what their collective product 
would buy. Many had to resort to direct barter with peasants — 
exchanging their products, or even parts of their machines, for food. 

Large numbers of workers were at the front. Here, dispersed 
among a peasant army over a vast area, they could hardly exercise 
immediate and direct control over the soviet apparatus in the cities. 
The best and most militant of them were those likely to bear the 
burden of the fighting and to suffer the greatest casualties. Those 
who survived would return from the army not as workers but as 
commissars and administrators in the army and in the state machine. 
Their place in the factories would be taken by raw peasants from 
the countryside without socialist traditions or aspirations. 

The Bolshevik Party had come to power as the most conscious 
section of a mass working-class uprising; it was left holding power, 
although the working class itself hardly existed by 1920. If the 
regime was still in some ways socialist, it was not because of its 
social base but because those who made decisions at the top still 
had socialist aspirations. 

As Lenin wrote: ‘It must be recognised that the party’s 
proletarian policy is determined at present not by its rank and file, 
but by the immense and undivided authority of the tiny sections 
that might be called the party’s “old guard”’.’” 
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In order to hold together the country after the decimation of 
the class that had made the revolution, the Bolshevik old guard 
were forced to employ various bureaucratic methods. They had no 
choice but to try to build a reliable state apparatus. To man this 
they were forced to utilise what in many cases were the only 
personnel at hand with the required skills, members of the old 
Tsarist bureaucracy. But these shared none of the aspirations of 
1917 and were accustomed to diametrically opposed methods in 
dealing with the mass of the people. Such methods and attitudes 
were bound to influence Bolshevik Party members working along- 
side them. Lenin was acutely aware of this: 

Let us look at Moscow. Who is leading whom? The 4,700 

responsible communists, the mass of bureacrats, or the other 

way round? I do not seriously think you can say the commun- 
ists are leading this mass. To be honest they are not the 
leaders but the led.® 

As Lenin was dying it became clear that even the top leader- 
ship of the party was not immune to the influences that were eating 
away at the rest of the party. Lenin’s last political act was to argue 
for the removal of Stalin as party secretary because of crudely | 
bureaucratic behaviour in relation to other party members. In the 
years that followed, the authoritarian methods that had entered the 
lower ranks of the party from its environment were used to eliminate 
from the leadership those who challenged the prevailing bureau- 
cratic approach. First, Trotsky and the Left Opposition were 
subject to a torrent of systematic abuse of a kind that had never 
previously characterised discussion inside the Bolshevik Party. A 
year later the followers of Zinoviev and Kamenev were to receive 
the same treatment. Expulsion from the party and a police-enforced 
deportation to remote areas was to follow, finally imprisonment for 
those who did not recant. The same fate was to await the last source 
of disagreement — the ‘Right Opposition’ of Bukharin and Tomsky. 

The decimation of the working class in the civil war had left 
power with the Bolshevik Party in the absence of the class that 
party represented. In order to rule in sucha situation, the party had 
no choice but to call into being a massive bureaucracy. It was the 
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members of this that objectively controlled the state and the means 
of industrial production. 

But the decisions taken and the policies implemented still 
flowed in part from the subjective intentions of those at the top of the 
party, who had spent their whole lives fighting for the working class. 
The factional struggles in the party in the 1920s were not so much 
struggles for different policies, as a struggle between those who ran 
the central bureaucratic apparatus and those who had led the party 
through the revolution. In this struggle those who ran the apparatus 
began to define their own interests in opposition to the revolutionary 
socialist tradition of October. In a series of key confrontations they 
broke decisively with that tradition, qualitatively changing the func- 
tioning of the party and state, physically forcing out of its ranks those 
who adhered, however inconsistently, to those traditions. 

Firstly there was the elimination of the elementary precondi- 
tions of scientific debate in the struggle against the Left Opposition, 
then the removal of any alternative sources of policy-making or 
propaganda in the struggle against the ‘Leningrad Opposition’ of 
Zinoviev and the abandonment of all the traditions of socialist 
internationalism with the slogan of ‘socialism in one country’, 
finally, with the use of force against dissidents, the end of any 
pretence of free discussion. 

By 1929 those who had been part of the party that made the 
revolution had, with only one or two exceptions, been removed 
from effective influence over events. They were replaced by men 
whose role in the revolution had been insignificant — the second- 
order functionaries that had manned the apparatus of the Bolshevik 
Party, those who had passed over to Bolshevism from Menshevism 
after the revolution, the new breed of bureaucrats that had multi- 
plied in the 1920s. These new rulers finally celebrated their victory 
in the Moscow trials, when they physically liquidated the party of 
1917 — not just the followers of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Bukharin, 
but also those who had collaborated with Stalin and the apparatus 
on their road to power.* 


* At the seventeenth party congress in 1934 40 per cent of the delegates had been in 
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Since it was the old guard, not a confident, self-active working 
class, that safeguarded the traditions of the revolution and ensured 
their transformation into socialist policies, the defeat of the old 
guard was a defeat of the revolution itself. 

The controllers of the apparatus already controlled industry 
and the forces of the state by 1923. Certainly there was not a 
working class controlling these in the ways Lenin had outlined in 
writing State and Revolution. But the bureaucrats did not yet rule 
in a conscious manner, aware of interests of their own. In Marx’s 
terms they were a ‘class in themselves’, a collection of individuals 
occupying a similar relationship to the means of production, not 
yet a ‘class for itself , a group aware of its common interests and 
acting together as an independent historical force to achieve these. 

Between 1923 and 1929 this ruling group became aware of 
their separate interests, opposed to those of the working class 
embodied in the traditions of 1917 and personified by the old 
guard, in the main in a negative sense. They feared and fought 
against any perspective that might disturb their positions of 
bureaucratic privilege and make life harder for themselves. Their 
chief characteristic was inertia and complacency. At home it meant 
acquiescing to pressures from the peasantry; abroad subordinating 
foreign Communist parties to the need to ensure international 
security for the Soviet Union. Both policies were justified by the 
slogan of ‘Socialism in One Country’, with its quietist implication 
that there would be ‘growing into’ socialism without convulsion or 
much conscious effort by the apparatus. 

In this period, although the Russian state was no longer 
anything like ‘the state which is not a state’, the ‘commune state’, 
the ‘workers’ state’ of Lenin’s State and Revolution, neither did it 
aim at goals diametrically opposed to those of the mass of workers. 


the party since before the revolution and 80 per cent from 1919 or earlier; by the 
eighteenth congress of 1939 only 5 per cent had been members since before the 
revolution and only 14 per cent since before 1919. Again, in 1939, although it has 
been estimated that something approaching 200,000 members of the Bolshevik 
Party of 1918 must have been alive, there were only 20,000 or 10 per cent of them 
left in the party.° 
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Policy was directed less and less by the revolutionary programme 
of Bolshevism, but not yet by some clearly articulated alternative. 
The men of the apparatus were extending their control over all 
potential sources of power and were more and more becoming 
aware of their own distinct interests, but they had not yet fully 
defined these. As a result policies seemed to drift in this direction 
or that, depending upon various pressures exerted: the acquiescence 
to the peasants in the countryside, the pressures from the trade 
union apparatus, the need to outflank a particular demand of the 
opposition, the need to prove the opposition wrong, the interests of 
this or that particular section of the apparatus. 

There was still a sense in which the state could be called a 
‘workers’ state’, although a ‘degenerate’ one, as Trotsky called it. For 
the interests of the workers still influenced the formation of policy.1° 
In the factories the troika of manager, trade union and workers still 
functioned to some extent, with managerial directives being influ- 
enced by the trade union committees and the Communist workers. 

Workers still had the right to strike and exercised this (al- 
though to a diminishing extent). A third of strikes were settled in 
their interests. Trade union functionaries showed some concern 
for the needs of their members and engaged in collective bargaining 
with the employers.'' Real wages showed a long-term tendency to 
rise in this period to at least pre-war levels. 12 Although the bureau- 
crats were tightening their grip on the last sources of power and 
eliminating any opposition, their policies still reflected some of the 
interests of the workers (just as the most bureaucratic independent 
trade union in the capitalist countries does). One index of this was 
that until 1929 the wage of a party member, whatever his employ- 
ment, was restricted to the same level as that of the skilled worker. 


1929 


At the end of 1928 the policies of the Russian leadership 
suddenly underwent a dramatic reversal. For five years Stalin, 
with Bukharin and Tomsky, had been arguing against the criticisms 
of the Left Opposition, who held that the rate of industrial growth 
was too slow and that the policy towards the countryside was 
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strengthening the kulaks, who would eventually use their strength 
to attack the regime.'? In 1928 these predictions were validated 
when there was a massive spontaneous refusal of the peasants to sell 
their grain to the state. Stalin and his supporters then turned on 
Bukharin and Tomsky and began to implement policies apparently 
similar to ones previously opposed. 

In fact Stalin began ‘attacking the kulaks’ and carrying 
through industrialisation on a scale never dreamt of by the Left 
Opposition. Armed detachments were sent into the countryside to 
procure quantities of grain needed to feed the growing population 
of the towns. The same forces ‘encouraged’ the peasants to pool 
their land in ‘collectives’. This occurred at a speed that Stalin could 
not have predicted. The First Five Year Plan of the end of 1928 
only estimated 20 per cent collectivisation in five years — the actual 
rate was to be at least 60 per cent. In order to achieve this, a 
veritable civil war had to be fought in the countryside, in which 
millions of peasants — and not all of them kulaks — died. 

The purpose of the collectivisation was both to destroy the 
economic power of the peasantry and to pump foodstuffs and raw 
materials from the countryside to the towns where they could feed 
a growing industrial workforce, without having to give the peasants 
manufactured goods in return. Even though collectivisation did 
not lead to an increase in total agricultural production (in the early 
1950s this was hardly higher than before the First World War) and 
led to a catastrophic decline in the production of many foodstuffs, 
it enabled the bureaucracy to get more grain off the peasants by 
reducing the level of consumption. 

The industrialisation plans of the Left Opposition which had 
been severely criticised by Stalin had called for a rate of industrial 
growth of less than 20 per cent per year. By 1930 Stalin was talking 
about a rate of growth of 40 per cent. 

In this reversal of party policy, not only did the peasants lose 
what they had gained from the revolution — ownership of the land 
— but the conditions of the workers rapidly deteriorated. In 
September 1929 regulations were introduced radically reducing 
the powers of the trotka in the factories. ‘. . . The adoption of the 
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plan ended the period during which the trade unions had, with 
increasing difficulty, enjoyed a certain independence within the 
Soviet economy.’'4 In accordance with the new policy, strikes were 
no longer permitted or even reported in the press. Nor, from the 
end of 1930 on, were workers allowed to change jobs without 
permission. 15 

The average wages of workers and employees were cut over 
the seven-year period from 1929 on by anything up to 50 per 
cent.'® At the same time wage differentials were sharply increased $ 
and the rule restricting the earnings of party members to that of 
skilled workers was modified. Meanwhile the system of forced 
labour was introduced for the first time. The number of those in 
penal camps jumped from thirty thousand in 1928 to 662,257 in 
1930. In the next few years this figure was to rise to somewhere in 
the region of five million or more.'7__ 

Until 1928 the state and industrial apparatus pursued policies 
that expressed a combination of the interests of its bureaucratic 
controllers, and the pressures of workers and peasants on it. From 
1929 it began to act in a clear and determined manner to pursue 
policies that undermined the conditions of life of both workers and 
peasants. Economic policy no longer drifted this way and that 
because of various forces at work which articulated arguments for 
their point of view. It moved decisively in one direction, with a 
seeming dynamic of its own. Yet this hardly seems to have been one 
consciously arrived at. ‘Down to that time [the spring of 1929], 
debates were conducted in the leading party organs on major issues 
of policy . . . though the free expression of opinions hostile to the 
party was increasingly restricted. This — almost suddenly — 
ceases to be true after the spring of 1929.’'® That is to say, the goals 
of policy were no longer a matter for conscious debate and choice. 
They were now taken for granted without argument, as if they were 
imposed from outside by some unchangeable alien force. This 
continues to be the case today — and not just for Russia, but also 
for the other Communist states. 

The task that any theory that attempts to interpret Stalinism 
must set itself to locate this dynamic. 
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The Soviet Union and the World Economy 


In the early years of the revolution it had been an almost 
self-evident truth to all the Bolshevik leaders that the relatively 
small working class in Russia would not be able to hold power for 
long, let alone develop the advanced forces of production needed to 
overcome scarcity and build socialism, without assistance from 
successful revolutions in the advanced capitalist countries. In 1924 
Stalin and Bukharin revised this doctrine to suit the new mood of 
the apparatus. They argued that socialism could be built in back- 
ward Russia at ‘snail’s pace’ through a policy of making concessions 
to the peasantry. To this end there should be a slow but steady 
increase in production of consumer goods from light industry, 
which would then encourage the peasant to produce more grain 
and send it to the town. 

This policy of ‘socialism in one country’ corresponded to the 
interests of a whole stratum of bureaucrats who feared the risks to 
their own position that any struggle against the peasants at home or 
any international revolutionary events abroad might entail. It meant 
subordinating everything to their personal inertia. 

The Left Opposition argued that such a policy could only 
lead to the defeat of the revolution in the long term, for in reality 
there were superior productive forces at the disposal of the capitalist 
powers that could lead to the downfall of the revolution, through 
either direct military action, or through subversion of the revolution 
as the prospect of cheap foreign goods appealed to bourgeois 
elements, peasants, and sections of the party. As one of the leaders 
of the Opposition, Smilga, put it in 1926: ‘We must orient ourselves 
on our own resources; We must act like a country that does not wish 
to turn into a colony, we must force the industrialisation of the 
economy.’!? The conclusion, the need for industrialisation, how- 
ever, was not regarded as making possible the building of socialism 
but merely the defence of the revolution until it should spread 
abroad. 

The Opposition was concerned that industrialisation should 
proceed so as to safeguard and extend the gains of the revolution. 
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That is why they linked it to the demands for improved conditions 
for the workers, an extension of workers’ democracy and a struggle 
against bureaucracy, and to a consistent revolutionary international 
orientation. Until 1928 the major task for the bureaucracy was to 
combat such dangerous challenges to its own position. But once its 
own control over the state and industry was assured against any 
disturbance from the Left, the arguments for industrialisation 
began to appeal to at least a section of the apparatus. 

Industrialisation would mean both increasing its power vis-a- 
vis other classes in Russian society — particularly the peasants — 
and protecting its control over Russian industry from foreign 
threats. 

The defence of Russia, however, particularly if there was no 
belief in the possibility or necessity of revolution abroad, meant 
shifting the emphasis in industrial development from light industry, 
that could produce goods for which peasants would voluntarily 
exchange their food products, to heavy industry. A shift in this 
direction began to take place from the middle of 1927. Following a 
heightening of international tension those sections of the party 
around Stalin began to declare that ‘we must tie in plans for 
industrial development more closely with the defence capacity of 
our country.’2° In the months that followed there was an increased 
emphasis on the development of industry. This shift began to 
create further interests in the apparatus concerned with industrial- 
isation. “The drive for further expansion came as much from 
officials and managers — many of them now party members — as 
from party leaders.’?! 

This development of heavy industry was not yet at anything 
like the rate it was to reach from 1929 on. But it did signify the open- 
ing up of divisions within the bureaucracy, between those for whom 
what mattered was an easy life through acquiescence to peasant and 
worker pressures and those who saw their own long-term interests as 
being more important, identifying these with the development of 
heavy industry, regardless of the consequences. The refusal of the 
peasants to supply grain to the towns in 1928-9 put the whole plan 
for industrialisation in danger. The only way of placating them 
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would have been to accept the arguments of Bukharin and Tomsky 
and subordinate the development of heavy industry, and therefore 
of modern weaponry, to the demand of the peasants for consumer 
goods. This difference of interests within the bureaucracy became 
a complete split, with the majority then turning on both the 
peasants and workers and developing heavy industry at their 
expense. 

In order to achieve this development, the consumer goods 
industries were hardly developed at all. While in 1927-8 only 32.8 
per cent of industrial investment took the form of means of pro- 
duction (as against 55.7 per cent means of consumption), by 1932 
this had grown to 53.3 per cent, from which level it was to rise 
continuously until it reached 68.8 per cent in 1950. In other words, 
everything — above all, the living standards of workers and collec- 
tive farmers — was subordinated to the production of means of 
production used to produce other means of production. Industry 
grew, but living standards deteriorated.?? Stalin himself made 
clear the motive behind these policies: 

To slacken the pace [of industrialisation] would mean to lag 

behind; and those who lag behind are beaten. We do not want 

to be beaten. No we don’t want to. The history of old Russia 
. . She was ceaselessly beaten for her backwardness. . . by 
the Monghol Khans, . . . by Turkish Beys, . . . by Polish- 

Lithuanian Panz, . . . by Anglo-French capitalists, . . . by 

Japanese barons, she was beaten by all — for her backward- 

ness, for military backwardness, for cultural backwardness, 

for political backwardness, for industrial backwardness, for 
agricultural backwardness . . . We are fifty or a hundred 
years behind the advanced countries. We must make good 
this lag in ten years. Either we do it or they crush us.23 

Or again: 

The environment in which we are placed . . . at home and 

abroad . . . compels us to adopt a rapid rate of growth of our 

industry.?4 

For the section of the bureaucracy around Stalin the collec- 
tivisation and industrialisation, the subordination of consumption 
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to an accumulation of means of production, no longer seemed like a 
question upon which an arbitrary choice could be made. It had 
become a question of life or death to them. Either there was 
accumulation or the ‘environment’ abroad would crush them. 
Accumulation had to take place so that Russia, their Russia, the 
Russia that they owned through their control over the state and 
industrial apparatus, a Russia readily identifiable with the Russia 
of the Tsars in speeches such as Stalin’s quoted above, could be 
defended against attack. If accumulation did not produce consumer 
goods for the working population of Russia, it did produce the 
weapons to ensure that the bureaucracy would not lose the means 
of production it controlled to international imperialism. 

In fact, the Stalinist bureaucracy was responding to the same 
choice that every non-capitalist ruling class throughout the world 
faced from the second quarter of the nineteenth century onwards. 
As industrial capitalism developed in Western Europe and North 
America, extending its tentacles so as to drain resources from the 
remotest areas of the globe, it threatened the position of all existing 
ruling classes. Everywhere it tried to replace their rule by its rule, 
or at least to reduce them to the level of being its continually 
humiliated agents. And given the unprecedented growth of the 
means of production under capitalism, together with the concen- 
tration of the major part of the earth’s resources in the hands of the 
rulers of metropolitan capitalism, the means — military and 
economic — were available to bring this about. 

The only way that existing ruling classes could resist this 
subjection was to change radically their own mode of exploitation 
of the local population. All pre-capitalist societies are characterised 
by one feature: however great the extent of exploitation of the mass 
of the population, it is determined by the consumption needs of the 
ruling class. The main function of exploitation is to allow the ruling 
class and its hangers-on to live in luxury. The actual extent and 
efficiency of exploitation is therefore to a certain extent accidental, 
depending upon the desires of the ruler, as well as the extent of the 
resistance of the oppressed. As Marx put it, ‘the walls of the lord’s 
stomach determine the limits of the exploitation of the serf. Any 
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improvement in the general level of culture or any advance in the 
forces of production is an accidental by-product of the consumption 
of the ruling class. Thus, for instance, in imperial China, the peas- 
ants were as exploited as much as possible, but the result was merely 
to enable a massive bureaucracy to live in luxury, not to develop the 
means of production, except intermittently and accidentally. 
Under capitalism, on the other hand, however high the luxury 
consumption of the ruling class, this is not the motive force of the 
system. In order to safeguard his own position, each entrepreneur 
has continually to invest a large amount of his profits in new means 
of production. Only in this way can he reduce his costs of produc- 
tion and prevent any rival from undercutting him on the market. 
At the same time and for the same reason, he has continually to 
keep close watch on the actual process of exploitation so as to 
ensure that his wage costs are at a minimum. In order to survive, 
the capitalist has continually to expand production at the expense 
of consumption. Production in the interests of further production, 
accumulation in the interests of further accumulation, are the 
motive forces of capitalism, not as with pre-capitalist societies (and 
also, incidentally, socialist society) production and accumulation 
in the interests of consumption. As Marx wrote: 
Except as personified capital, the capitalist has no historical 
value, and no right to that historical existence . . . But so far 
as he is personified in capital, it is not values in use and the 
enjoyment of them that spurs him to action, but exchange 
value and its augmentation that spur him into action. Fanati- 
cally bent on making value expand itself, he ruthlessly forces 
the human race to produce for production’s sake; . . . so far, 
therefore, as his actions are a mere function of capital his own 
private consumption is a robbery perpetrated on accumula- 
tion ... Therefore, save, save, i.e. reconvert the greatest 
possible portion of surplus value or surplus product into 
capital! Accumulation for accumulation’s sake, production 
for production’s sake.?5 
This continual accumulation provides capitalism with the 
means to guarantee success in its attempt to subdue other societies. 
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Unless, that is, the ruling classes of these societies can change the 
basis on which they themselves rule. They can only protect them- 
selves if they can develop the forces of production at a comparable 
rate to that of the established capitalisms (or, actually, since they 
start in the race later, at a faster rate). In other words, if they too 
can change their mode of exploitation so as to subordinate every- 
thing else to the accumulation of means of production in order to 
accumulate other means of production, they can protect themselves 
from an expanding capitalism — if they can transform themselves 
so as successfully to imitate the absurd rationality of that capitalism. 

In the nineteenth century various ruling classes attempted to 
protect themselves in this way. Thus there was an early but un- 
successful attempt to transform an oriental despotic Egypt in this 
manner. In Tsarist Russia the regime encouraged the development 
of industry. In Japan alone, however, was the attempt fully success- 
ful. For hundreds of years the Japanese ruling class had tried 
artificially to cut the country off from foreign penetration (a policy 
of ‘feudalism in one country’). In the 1860s the arrival of an 
American gunboat proved the futility of such a policy unless there 
were the productive forces to manufacture armaments to back it 
up. At this point a section of that ruling class carried through the 
Meiji Restoration, by which it took control of the state and used 
this control to subordinate the whole of Japanese society to the 
development of industry on a capitalist basis. 

In 1929 the Stalinist ruling stratum in Russia faced exactly 
the same dilemma: follow the logic of capitalism and accumulate in 
order to further accumulate or face subjection to international 
capitalism. The only other alternative was that of the Left Opposi- 
tion, of undermining the basis of this dilemma by subordinating 
internal developments in Russia to the needs of spreading the 
revolution abroad (and given the social convulsions that did take 
place in the 1930s — in Germany, in France, in Spain, this was not 
an absurd perspective. Certainly if the policies of the International 
Left Opposition had been followed by the Communist Parties of 
these countries, there would have been a strong possibility of 
success). But this alternative was one which the bureaucratic 
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stratum ruling Russia could not accept because it would have 
undermined its own privileged position. 

Forced industrialisation and the collectivisation of the peas- 
antry were the only ways the bureaucratic ruling stratum knew of 
defending itself. But in order to carry these through, it had to turn 
upon every other class in Russian society, to subordinate them to 
its needs of accumulation. That is why the year of inauguration of 
the five-year ‘plans’ was the year of the abolition of independent 
trade unions, of the abolition of the right to strike, the year when 
for the first time wages were forced downwards by the bureaucracy. 
It also meant that the bureaucracy itself had to be transformed 
from a coalition of different privileged interests into a homogeneous 
class, dedicated to the single goal of accumulation, in which no 
degree of free discussion over objectives remained. 


Russia — State Capitalist 


There is a tendency for people to identify capitalism with one 
or other of its superficial characteristics — the stock exchange,?® 
periodic economic crises, unemployment, ‘thirst for profits’,27 or 
the ‘final money form of capital’.2® They quite naturally conclude 
that because such characteristics do not exist in Russia then that 
country cannot be a variant of capitalism. Marx, on the other hand, 
was concerned not with these external aspects, but with the under- 
lying dynamic of capitalism that produced these. This he located in 
two basic features. > 

1. That each individual act of labour is related to each other, 
not by conscious planning, but by an unplanned and anarchic 
comparison of the products of that labour. In this way each com- 
modity has its price determined by the proportion of the total 
labour of society needed to produce it. ‘. . . The different kinds of 
private labour, which are being carried on independently of each 
other. . . are continually being reduced to the quantitative propor-’ 
tions in which society requires them . . .°2° The ‘relation of 
producers to the sum total of their labour is presented to them as a 
social relation, existing not between themselves, but between the 
products of their labour.’*° Thus, the labour of individuals is related 
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in a quantitative fashion to the labour of all other individuals in 
society by the relations that come to exist between the products of 
their labour. This in turn means that each production process is 
determined by factors outside itself, that is by the relation of its 
costs to those of production taking place elsewhere. There is 
‘regulation of mutual production by the costs of production . . . 
the product is related to itself as a realisation of determined quantity 
of general labour, of social labour time.’31 The methods of pro- 
duction of each producer have continually to be changed as there 
are unplanned and anarchic changes in the methods of all other 
producers. 

2. There is a separation of producers from the means of 
production. Workers can then only survive by selling their own 
ability to work (their ‘labour power’) to those who own the means 
of production. The price they receive (in other words their wages) 
will be continually reduced by their mutual interaction to the cost 
of production of this labour power, that is to the historically and 
culturally determined level of subsistence for themselves and their 
families. 

These two factors together produce a situation in which rival 
owners of means of production are producing goods in competition 
with one another. Each can use the surplus obtained through ex- 
ploitation to develop the means of production, so increasing produc- 
tion and lowering costs, thereby forcing out of business rivals unless 
they do likewise. Each, therefore, has to try to resist the inroads of 
the other by expanding the means of production controlled. 

That which in the miser is a mere idiosyncrasy, is in the 
capitalist the effect of the social mechanism of which he is but 
one of the cogs. Moreover, the development of capitalist 
production makes it constantly necessary to keep increasing 
the amount of capital laid out in a given industrial undertak- 
ing, and competition makes the immanent laws of capitalist 
production to be felt by each individual capitalist as external 
coercive laws. It compels him to keep constantly expanding 
his capital in order to preserve it, but extend it he cannot 
except by means of accumulation. ?? 
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This relationship between different accumulations of alienated 
labour (the means of production) defines each as capital for Marx 
and their owners as capitalists. It also determines the interactions of 
capitalists with one another and with their workers, so as continually 
to reproduce the competition. 

Now when Marx describes the mechanisms whereby different 
accumulations of alienated labour are compared with each other, 
he talks in terms of the mechanisms of the market. But in principle 
there is no reason why other mechanisms which relate independent 
acts of production to one another in an unplanned manner should 
not play the same role. Any process by which the organisation of 
production is continually being transformed through comparison 
with production taking place elsewhere in an unplanned fashion 
will have the same results. 

In fact, as capitalism develops, the direct role of the market in 
relating different processes of production tends to diminish. As 
Hilferding wrote sixty years ago: “The realisation of the Marxian 
theory of concentration — the monopoly merger — seems to lead 
to the invalidation of the Marxian law of value.’33 

Within the giant firm deliberate, planned decisions of the 
management, not the direct impact of the market, seem to deter- 
mine the allocation of resources, the wages of workers, the speed of 
the production process at each individual point. These decisions 
are not taken in a vacuum, however. Even the largest of the giant 
firms has to worry about competition on an international scale. It 
can survive only so long as it can expand at the expense of its rivals. 
Although the conditions under which each separate item is pro- 
duced need not necessarily be competitive, overall production has 
to be. The anarchy of the international market still determines the 
tyranny of the firm. 

With the development of a war economy or a permanent arms 
economy, the direct role of the market diminishes still more. The 
typical situation for a large proportion of the economy is of the 
monopoly firm producing for a single buyer — the government — 
at a price determined by the decisions of the latter. 
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When capitalists work for defence, i.e. for the government 

treasury, it is obviously no more ‘pure’ capitalism, but a 

special form of national economy. Pure capitalism means 

commodity production. Commodity production means 
working for an unknown and free market. But the capitalist 

‘working’ for defence does not ‘work’ for the market at all.34 

But the Marxian law of value does still operate — in so far as 
the government, responding to various pressures upon itself, con- 
sciously attempts to relate the price it pays for arms to the costs of 
producing goods elsewhere. The government consciously decides 
on prices; to this extent the market plays no role. But the govern- 
ment makes its decisions in accordance with the level of costs of 
production in society as a whole so that every change in costs 
elsewhere in the economy will eventually have its effect on the 
process of arms production. In other words the government forces 
the arms-producing firm to behave as if it did confront the market. 
The government imposes the law of value on the firm. 

Should it fail to do so the consequences are clear. Either a 
greater proportion of national resources are devoted to arms pro- 
duction than is the case with foreign rivals, therefore (through 
taxes, inflation of raw material costs, and so on) making non-arms- 
producing firms uncompetitive in international markets; or there 
is insufficient development of military potential, so that the national 
ruling class loses out in physical confrontations with its competitors. 
Again the international market imposes discipline in the long run. 

Since 1929 the Russian economy has been subordinated to 
needs arising out of its interaction with the capitalist West. This 
has not in the main taken the form of direct market competition.*5 
But there has been a mediating mechanism between the Russian 
economy and the economies of the capitalist West that has played a 
similar role to that of direct market competition: competition 
through arms production. As we have shown above, what motivated 
the Stalinist bureaucracy when it first began systematically to build 
up heavy industry at the expense of light industry and the living 
standards of workers and peasants was its fear of losing out in 
military competition with Western rulers. The ability of the West- 
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ern rulers to threaten Russia was based on a development of 
industry through the continued extraction of surplus value. Stalin, 
in order to be able .to produce armaments of similar level, was 
forced to try to develop a similar level of heavy industry. This he 
could only do, given the low level of industrialisation of Russia, by 
actually pumping a surplus out of the Russian population at a 
greater rate than that extracted in the West. 

Competition between capitalists in the West forces each to 
reduce the level of consumption of their workers to a historically 
and culturally determined minimum and to accumulate capital. 
Competition with the West forces the Russian bureaucracy to 
reduce wage levels inside Russia to an historically and culturally 
determined minimum in a similar way. 

Many Western socialists have tried to ignore such realities. 
The bureaucratic rulers of Russia, however, do have some idea of 
the forces impelling them to act in a certain way; for instance, 
Pravda (24 April 1970) reported a speech in which 

Comrade Brezhnev dwelt on the question of the economic 
competition between the two world systems. “This competi- 
tion takes different forms,’ he said. ‘In many cases we are 
coping successfully with the task of overtaking and out- 
distancing the capitalist countries in the production of certain 
types of output. . . but the fundamental question is not only 
how much you produce but also at what cost, with what 
outlays of labour . . . It is in this field that the centre of 
gravity between the two systems lies in our time.’ 

This is not a once and for all process. The very success of the 
Russian bureaucracy in developing heavy industry and arms pro- 
duction becomes a force compelling accumulation in the West, 
which in turn compels further accumulation inside Russia. In 
other words, a total system of ‘reified’ relations is set up in which 
the anarchic and unplanned interaction of the products of labour 
determines the labour process. 

The object which labour produces confronts it as something 

alien, as a power independent of the producer ... The 

worker is related to the product of his labour as to an alien 
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object . . . The more the worker spends himself, the more 
powerful the alien world becomes which he creates over 
against himself . . . The worker puts his life into the object; 
but now his life no longer belongs to himself but to his 
object.36 
Marx’s classic description of alienation applies as much to Russia as 
to the capitalist West. 

And so does the feature which above all makes capitalism a 
distinct mode of production for the mature Marx: that whereas 
under pre-capitalist societies production is determined by the 
desires of the ruling class and under socialism by the desires of the 
mass of the population, under capitalism the nature and dynamic 
of production results from the compulsion on those who control 
production to extract a surplus in order to accumulate means of 
production in competition with one another. The particular way in 
which the ruling class owns industry in Russia, through its control 
of the state, does not affect this essential point. That is why the only 
meaningful designation in Marxist terms for the society that has 
existed in Russia for the last forty years* is ‘state capitalism’. 


The Stalin Period 


Not only the mass of workers, peasants and slave labourers 
suffered as everything inside Russia was subordinated to the build- 
ing up of heavy industry. Within the bureaucracy itself a reign of 
terror operated. Those who had any scruples about the exploitation 
of the rest of the population were imprisoned, exiled, tortured and 
finally executed during the great purges. The last furtive remnants 
of Bolshevism in the state and party apparatus were eradicated.37 
Anyone who might conceivably act to impede the extraction of a 
surplus and its transformation into means of production was elim- 
inated. Fear of what would happen should there be a failure to meet 
demands from above had to be great enough to counteract pressures 
from workers and peasants below. This had its corollary in the 
enforcement of a monolithic political line: any discussion within 


*Since the late 1920s. (Editor’s note) 
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the bureaucracy might easily come to reflect the repressed aspira- 
tions of the exploited masses outside. Hence the continual and 
seemingly absurd exactions of the police apparatus. 

Yet it was not just fear that made for stability during the 
Stalin period. For however much the individual suffered from the 
terror, however great the continual paranoia and insecurity, the 
bureaucracy as a whole benefited from Stalin’s rule. Above all, 
industry, over which it ruled, grew in size. Its power increased and 
its position internationally was protected. So although everywhere 
Stalin was hated, no one could seriously suggest an alternative. 
Given the goals that the social position of the bureaucracy forced it 
to accept — building up Russian industry in competition with the 
West — Stalin’s policies and methods seemed inevitable. 

While industry continued to expand at an unprecedented 
rate, many individuals outside the bureaucracy could also benefit. 
The majority of workers suffered a lowering of living standards, 
but tens of thousands rose to positions of privilege in the expanding 
apparatus of control and supervision. At the same time millions 
moved from the primitive harshness of peasant life to the towns, 
where if conditions were still miserable, opportunities were greater, 
horizons wider. 

Despite the prophecies of early doom by many of its oppon- 
ents,3® the Stalin regime displayed considerable resilience and 
survived even the crushing military setbacks of the earlier part of 
the Second World War. Indeed, after the defeat of Germany in 
1945, it extended its area of direct control considerably. At the 
same time it was able to establish regimes in Eastern Europe?’ in 
many ways identical to the regime in Russia and subordinate to it. 


Imperialism and Counter-revolution 


Stalin’s foreign policy flowed from the same motives as his 
home policy. In the 1930s this implied opposition to revolutionary 
developments abroad. In the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s there con- 
tinued to be this hostility; Stalin’s lack of support for Mao in China 
and Tito in Yugoslavia? is well documented. Similarly it was 
pressure from Stalin that made the Italian Communists support the 
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reactionary Badoglio government in Italy at a time when the Social- 
ist and Action Parties both opposed it from the left, and it was 
Stalin’s pressure that made French Communists enter De Gaulle’s 
government in 1944. 

But this did not mean, as many of Stalin’s leftist opponents 
believed,*’ that the Russian rulers would not extend their own rule 
when they got the chance. At the same time as opposing all and 
every attempt by revolutionaries in the West to topple capitalism, 
Stalin set about establishing regimes in the areas of Eastern Europe 
under the direct or indirect control of the Red Army identical to 
that existing inside Russia. Here Russian influence was used to 
ensure that Communists obedient to Moscow would be able to use 
control over the state apparatus — obtained through participation 
in coalition government with the bourgeois and social democratic 
parties — to eliminate all other political and social forces, to carry 
through a ‘revolution from above’ and to dominate society through 
a Stalinist apparatus. 

In fact there was no contradiction in Stalin’s attitude. He was 
only prepared to support the establishment of Communist regimes 
where he was convinced that he would be able to control them and 
where he would not encounter too much hostility in so doing. Such 
was the case with most of Eastern Europe (and North Korea). A 
division of the world into Anglo-American and Russian spheres of 
influence had been decided at the Potsdam and Yalta conferences 
between Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin. Although there was 
jostling at the boundaries (Berlin, Korea) both sides kept to this 
bargain throughout the post-war period. Stalin did nothing while 
British and American troops reimposed a reactionary monarchy in 
Greece by force. The Americans did nothing but make easy propa- 
ganda when workers of Berlin and Budapest rose up. 

An examination of the economic relations between Russia 
and the satellites soon reveals the major motivation underlying 
Russian policy. Control over the states of Eastern Europe was used 
to subordinate them to the accumulation goals of the Russian 
bureaucracy. This initially took the form of a more or less crude 
extraction of booty from these countries. In the case of the countries 
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that had been allied to Germany in the war there were huge 
‘reparations’ (by which those who had first suffered from the 
policies of reactionary rulers — the ordinary workers and peasants 
of these countries — were expected to pay for the crimes abroad of 
their former oppressors). In fact the policy followed was no differ- 
ent to that followed elsewhere, as, for instance, in Manchuria, 
where the Russian army announced it was seizing industrial equip- 
ment as ‘war booty’. 

The long-term economic development of these countries was 
subordinated to the demands of Moscow. At the same time the 
population of these countries was exploited through trade. After 
1948 all of them redirected their trade from the West towards 
Russia. The Russians used a monopoly position to pay less than 
world market prices for imports from the satellites and to charge 
more than world prices for their exports to them.*? One of the 
major accusations made by the Yugoslavs when they split with the 
Cominform in 1948 was that Russia’s ‘revolutionary phraseology 
conceals counter-revolutionary attempts to prevent industrialisa- 
tion of our country . . .43 The same desire not to be reduced to a 
mere supplier of cheap raw materials for the rest of Eastern Europe 
underlay Rumania’s breach with Russia in the 1960s. Again, one of 
the complaints made by the Chinese has been that ‘. . . the prices 
of many goods we imported from the Soviet Union were much 
higher than those on the world market’. 44 

In order to ensure compliance in such policies there was 
continual purging of the local Communist bureaucracies of Eastern 
Europe in the early years. Particularly after Tito’s break with 
Stalin, every individual in the leadership of these parties who 
might conceivably question Russian hegemony was liquidated. In 
Czechoslovakia the secretary of the Communist Party and ten 
government ministers were hanged; in Hungary Rajk was executed, 
Kadar imprisoned and tortured; in Bulgaria Kostov was executed; 
in Poland Gomulka imprisoned. At the same time thousands of 
subordinate functionaries and hundreds of thousands of workers 
also suffered as Russian imperialism tightened its grip. 
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The Failure of Monolithism 


The Russian and Eastern Europe regimes have been among 
the most repressive and totalitarian societies in history. Although 
there were many examples in the pre-capitalist era of societies in 
which a bureaucracy ruled as a class through its collective control 
over the state and the major means of production, operating in a 
coherent fashion to prevent the organisation of any other social 
force, the utilisation of modern techniques permits systematic 
repression on an unprecedented scale. 

At the same time, however, unlike previous bureaucratic 
societies, the state capitalist regimes are forced to continually 
transform the economic basis of their own rule. Their motive force 
is the continual expansion of the means of production. Inevitably 
this comes into conflict with the rigid, monolithic and lifeless 
political structure. 

This is most apparent in the international relations of the 
different Eastern states. As the economies over which they rule 
change, so the different rulers make differing demands on each 
other. Each is motivated by the need to build up industry at the 
fastest possible pace. They will co-operate with the other states 
only in so far as doing so helps them to achieve that goal. But the 
moment this is no longer so, co-operation is replaced by violent 
polemic, mutual condemnation, physical threat and even military 
conflict. Just as competition between private capitalist states 
reaches its high point in war, so does competition between so- 
called ‘socialist’ state capitalist ones. Thus, once Stalinist regimes 
independent of Russia were established, the disintegration of the 
international Communist monolith was inevitable. This in turn 
made it possible for former Russian satellites like Rumania or 
North Korea to assert a degree of independence. 

But internally as well tensions arise that can tear society 
apart. For although the state capitalist form of organisation can 
develop industry at an unprecedented rate under certain conditions, 
it is not universally successful at doing this. 

Oppressive, bureaucratic organisation of production can only 
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succeed in forcing an ever-expanding surplus out of the working 
population when a more or less complete external control over the 
actual process of work is possible. But there are production pro- 
cesses that by their very nature are dependent upon the initiative 
and involvement of the worker. These cannot be completely con- 
trolled from above, if only because no external supervisor can 
follow every elaborate detail of work. 

This has in fact been an element distorting the overall 
development of the Russian economy from the beginning of the 
Stalinist era. In agriculture, above all in animal husbandry, the 
initiative and commitment of the individual worker is central. 
Bureaucratic methods, far from increasing agricultural produc- 
tion, could actually lead to a decline. 

What is true for agriculture is also true for many essential 
sectors of advanced industrial production. Here too bureaucratic 
forms of control mean a low level of productivity and poor quality 
production. This can only be overcome by permitting a devolution 
of initiative from the central bureaucrats to both local bureaucrats 
and workers. But these will only respond by improving their 
output if they feel sufficiently committed to the system to work 
well without external constraints. So improved productivity 
demands a raising of living standards and improved working con- 
ditions. Failure to provide these can only mean a long-term fall in 
the rate of accumulation and a weakening of the ability of the 
bureaucracy to compete internationally. 

These problems are aggravated as industrialisation proceeds 
because previously unemployed resources are used up. In Stalin’s 
time an abundance of resources permitted industrial growth to take 
place even though these were not efficiently used and labour 
productivity might be very low. This was no longer possible by the 
1950s and 1960s. The result has been a decline in growth rates in all 
the industrial Stalinist states. 

In order to stop this fall in growth rates the bureaucrats have 
to reorganise their own forms of control over the rest of the 
population. At the same time they have to transfer resources to 
sections of the economy producing goods that can raise the living 
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Compound annual growth rates of national income 


1950-55 1955-60 1960-65 


East Germany 11.4 7.0 1.5 
Czechoslovakia 8.0 ail 1.8 
USSR WES D2 6.3 
Hungary ; 6.3 6.5 4.7 
Poland 8.6 6.6 Sos) 
Bulgaria 12.2 97 6.5 


standards of the masses, in other words to the previously stagnat- 
ing agricultural and consumer-goods sections. 

Two unavoidable problems beset the bureaucracy when it 
tries to do this. 

1. Continued short-term competition with the West (and in- 
creasingly with other state capitalist countries) produces strong 
pressures for a continued high level of investment in heavy industry 
and arms production. Thus ‘owing to the international situation it 
has not been possible to allocate as many resources as intended to agri- 
cultural investment and whilst the 1969 figure exceeds that for 1968 
it is below that envisaged in the Directives for 1966-70’.*5 This under- 
cuts the possibility of any long-term improvement in productivity. 

2. Any change in the organisation of industry also involves a 
change in the internal power structure of the bureaucracy itself. Some 
sections lose out in the process. Among these are the ones most 
strongly placed to resist such changes: those in charge of the organs of 
repression, higher managers in heavy industry, among others. Those 
who exercised power in the past in order to implement the goals of the 
whole bureaucracy continue to have this power and can now use it to 
sabotage changes needed to realise production goals under new con- 
ditions. They find large numbers of supporters at every level of the 
state and industrial apparatus. Furthermore, the monolithic organ- 
isation of society makes discussion about changes, even within the 
bureaucracy, difficult. Those who demand changes may well find 
themselves subject to repression, intimidation, arrest and so on. 
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So reforms needed to maintain the rate of accumulation 
cannot be carried through unless there is conscious organisation 
within the monolithic apparatus to bring them about. Those sec- 
tions of the apparatus that see the need for reforms have to take 
counter-measures to protect themselves against powerfully placed 
conservative bureaucrats. 

The classical form under which these processes work them- 
selves out was shown in Hungary and Poland in 1956 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. In all three cases, those who identified the 
long-term needs of the bureaucracy as implying reform were unable 
to overcome conservative resistance by persuasion. Even where 
formal approval was obtained, reforms were sabotaged in practice. 
Pressed on by the increasingly urgent economic situation and by 
fear of what would happen to themselves personally if they lost out, 
the reformers began to look for allies that would help paralyse their 
opponents while they themselves took over complete control. Ata 
certain point this meant looking beyond the boundaries of the 
ruling bureaucracy itself to intermediate groups like students and 
intellectuals, and even elements among the workers. But in order 
to gain such support the reforming bureaucrats had to raise slogans 
expressing the general hostility of society to the police apparatus 
and Stalinism. 

In Poland Gomulka carried this whole manoeuvre through 
successfully. Once he had taken over the apparatus, he then pro- 
ceeded to re-establish total bureaucratic control; complete with 
Stalinist repression.*® 

In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, the 
attempts by the reformers temporarily to paralyse the repressive 
apparatus led, although at very different tempos, to the involve- 
ment of the mass of the population in the political debate. This in 
turn led a large section of the reformers, fearing complete popular 
destruction of their class rule, to change sides at a certain point (in 
Hungary Kadar, in Czechoslovakia Cernik, Svoboda, and so on). 
It also produced Russian intervention as the only means capable of 
ensuring continued bureaucratic control. 

At the high points in the bureaucratic in-fighting the ‘re- 
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formers’ in all three cases made seemingly radical, democratic and 
socialist speeches. Much of the Western press took them at their 
face value. In fact, however, those who put such slogans forward 
often came from Stalinist backgrounds, and did not intend in any 
way to undermine the overall rule of the bureaucracy. They merely 
wanted to change its particular form. The real significance of what 
happened in Hungary and Czechoslovakia was not the speeches of 
Nagy or Dubcek but the fact that the revolution became permanent, 
moving from bureaucratic to intermediate strata and from these to 
workers in the factories and streets, culminating in the organisa- 
tion of workers’ councils. 

In Russia the chronic crisis of the 1950s and 1960s never 
became as acute as it did in parts of Eastern Europe. There were 
bitter power struggles at the top. There were also campaigns aimed 
at transforming the mode of operation of the whole apparatus (as in 
the anti-Stalin campaigns of 1956 and 1961-2). But these did not 
reach the point of completely paralysing the apparatus or of mobil- 
ising extra-bureaucratic groups. That was why the Russian state 
apparatus was able to step into Eastern Europe to redress the 
balance. At the same time, however, the relative cohesion of the 
apparatus meant that the fundamental issues at stake in Russia 
were never confronted. Reforms attempted under Khrushchev 
were only partially carried through, and in many cases later 
abandoned.*” 

The experiences of Hungary and Czechoslovakia have 
demonstrated to the bureaucracy the dangers of division within 
itself. This, together with the continued immediate pressure of 
arms competition with the West, strengthens the position of 
elements opposing wholesale reform. Over the last couple of years* 
there has been a reversion to a crudely repressive approach to 
problems. Instead of attempting to come to terms with changes in 
social forces so as to guarantee its long-term strength, the apparatus 
tries to freeze them. Reforms are put into effect only half-heartedly 
and on a tentative basis. Instead there is a crude display of force, 


*This refers to the late 1960s. (Editor’s note) 
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externally in relation to Czechoslovakia and China, internally in 
relation to dissident intellectuals. 

But the apparatus as a whole cannot ignore forever its long- 
term economic problems. The need to come to terms with these 
continually clashes with the need to reassert cohesion vis-a-vis the 
rest of society. Instead of having a clear idea of what it is doing and 
where it is going, the bureaucracy increasingly tries merely to 
muddle through. Unable to display a clear and determined line of 
action to the rest of society, its reversion to crude repression will 
not be enough to frighten dissidents. Despite threats of arrest, 
imprisonment, loss of livelihood, these continue to make their 
voices here in a way impossible under Stalin. No one expects the 
poets and intellectuals put on trial today to plead guilty and make 
confessions. At the Moscow trials of the 1930s, despite years of 
experience in opposing oppressive governments, all the defend- 
ants*8 confessed. 

The difference arises because today* the bureaucracy is 
unable to impress even itself that it really knows what it is up to. 
While increasing the degree of repression, it also behaves in such 
a Way as to increase opposition to repression — so as to necessitate 
more repression. This in turn makes more difficult the imple- 
mentation of reforms needed to solve its problems. It is trapped in 
a vicious circle from which there is no way out. The only al- 
ternatives are: relative economic stagnation, and therefore 
increased discontent both within the bureaucracy itself and, more 
importantly, throughout the population, leading eventually to an 
elemental explosion of popular forces; or a clear split within the 
bureaucracy, again leading to the self-mobilisation of popular 
forces. 

When this occurred in 1956 and 1968 the forces of the state 
were as affected as the rest of the masses. Only foreign intervention 
could restore bureaucratic rule. When the eruption hits Moscow 
and Leningrad, such foreign forces will no longer be available. As 
the imprisoned Polish revolutionaries Kuron and Modzelewski 


*1971. (Editor’s note) 
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have written: ‘Revolution is a necessity for development . 
Revolution is inevitable. ’49 


Other Interpretations of Russian Development 


So far we have attempted to account for the degeneration of 
the Russian revolution and to interpret what has taken place since. 
It is worth referring briefly here to other interpretations of Russian 
developments and what follows from them. 

Adherents of the most important interpretations still consider 
Russia to be some form of socialist or workers’ state. In so far as 
these try to account for the reality of Russian society, they do so by 
seeing the oppressive features of state policy as flowing from 
deformations in a basically sound structure. Such interpretations 
have become increasingly prevalent among Leftist and revolution- 
ary circles in the West in recent years.* Since the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia they have even been popular among various leaders 
of Western Communist Parties. But the earliest and most far- 
reaching attempt to carry through such an analysis was that made 
by Trotsky in the 1930s.5° 

Trotsky argued that the bureaucracy was a foreign body that 
had grown up in Russia because of the ‘contradiction between city 
and village; between the peasantry and the proletariat; between the 
national republics and the districts; between the different groups 
of peasantry; between the different layers of the working class; 
between the different groups of consumers; and finally between 
the Soviet state as a whole and its capitalist environment .. . 
Raising itself above the toiling masses the bureaucracy regulates 
these contradictions.’5' In this way it was able to develop as a 
‘parasitic caste’. But it was unable to alter the fundamental nature 
of Russia as a workers’ state, said Trotsky. “The bureaucracy lacks 
all these social traits [of a class]. It has no independent position in 
the process of production and distribution.’52 Rather it had arisen 
merely to ‘regulate inequalities within the sphere of consumption’, 
to act as a ‘gendarme’ in the sphere of distribution. 


*The late 1960s. (Editor’s note) 
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This meant that the dynamic of development of Russian 
society could only be seen as resulting from forces other than the 
bureaucracy. Because it could only survive by balancing between 
these forces, Stalinism’s life span was bound to be very short. 
‘Bonapartism, by its very essence, cannot long maintain itself: a 
sphere balanced on the point of a pyramid must invariably roll 
down on one side or the other.’5? So the alternatives before the 
USSR were clear. ‘Either the bureaucracy, becoming more and 
more the organ of the world bourgeoisie within the workers’ state, 
will overthrow the new forms of property and plunge the country 
back into capitalism or the working class will crush the bureaucracy 
and open the way to socialism.’>4 And these alternatives would be 
posed ‘within just a few years or even a few months’. 

So despite the relative autonomy of its political decision- 
making, for Trotsky the bureaucracy could only register the balance 
between other forces. It had no independent historical role of its 
own to play. ‘A tumour can grow to a tremendous size and even 
strangle the living organism, but a tumour can never become a 
living organism.’55 

The bureaucracy, however, does display a living dynamic of 
its own. This was clear even in Trotsky’s time. In 1929 the bureau- 
cracy did not just preserve the nationalisation resulting from 1917 
— it actually nationalised more property through its ‘collectivisa- 
tion’ than the revolution had. Nor was this done, as Trotsky 
depicted it, because the ‘Centrists [Stalinists] found their support 
among the workers . . .”5 In fact, as we have shown above, the 
bureaucracy, after years of playing off other social forces one 
against the other, finally struck out on its own in 1929, hitting at 
workers and peasants simultaneously. 

From that time onwards, attacks on the peasantry did not 
necessitate concessions to the workers. Nor did attacks on the work- 
ers or the few remaining Bolshevik elements in the party necessitate 
concessions to the peasantry. Failure to see this led to another mis- 
take in Trotsky’s analysis — a tendency continually to overestimate 
the ‘strength of bourgeois tendencies within the “socialist” sector 
itself . . .’,57 for instance, the ‘rich collective farmers’. 
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Trotsky himself was honest enough to recognise the inade- 
quacies of his own previous analyses as developments incompatible 
with them took place. But this meant that he was continually being 
forced to revise both fundamental definitions and conclusions 
drawn from them. Thus in 1931 he writes that: 

The recognition of the present Soviet state as a workers’ state 

not only signifies that the bourgeoisie can conquer power in 

no other way than by an armed uprising, but also that the 
proletariat of the USSR has not yet forfeited the possibility of 
submitting the bureaucracy to it, or of reviving the party 
again and of mending the regime of the dictatorship — 
without a new revolution, with the methods and the road of 
reform.°® 

Thus the state is a form of workers’ state because the workers can 

take control of it peacefully. 

But by 1935 the reality of conditions in the USSR and of the 
international policies of the Comintern forced Trotsky to see that 
only a workers’ revolution could re-establish a healthy workers’ 
state. According to his 1931 definition he should have admitted 
that Russia was no longer any sort of workers’ state. Rather than do 
this he thought it better to change his definition of what was a 
‘workers’ state’ — and incidentally the definition of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin — to one in which what mattered was not actual (or even 
potential) workers’ control over the state, but the fact that property 
was nationalised. He justified this by arguing that such nationalisa- 
tion was only possible on the basis of the October revolution. The 
bureaucracy ‘is compelled to defend state property as the source of 
its power and its income. In this aspect of its activity it still remains 
a weapon of the proletarian dictatorship.’®? 

When he wrote these words, a decisive argument against the 
Russian bureaucracy being a new class seemed to Trotsky to be 
that the ‘bureaucracy has not yet created social supports for dom- 
ination in the form of special types of property’.®° Yet he was to 
abandon even this argument, when in one of his last articles®’ he 
admitted the hypothetical possibility of a ruling class based upon 
nationalised property. 
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After the Second World War (and after the murder of Trotsky) 
developments took place that could not be explained at all within 
the compass of Trotsky’s theory. Firstly, the Russian bureaucracy 
survived a major historical crisis (the defeats of the Russian armies 
in the early stages of the war) and emerged, despite all of Trotsky’s 
prophecies, actually strengthened. It extended the physical area of 
its rule enormously, apparently confounding Trotsky’s clear-cut 
characterisation of its role as ‘counter-revolutionary’. Secondly, 
regimes with characteristics more or less identical to those of 
Russia were established in several countries without a workers’ 
revolution, without a conscious socialist leadership, and, in several 
cases, without even the intervention of the Russian ‘degenerated 
workers’’ state. 

Those who continued to adhere to the same interpretation of 
Russia as Trotsky were then, and have been since, completely at a 
loss to understand these events. Some have arbitrarily differentiated 
between different states, calling some ‘deformed’ or ‘degenerated 
workers’ states’, but not the rest. Others have accepted all states 
with nationalised property as workers’ states. In either case, how- 
ever, what is important is that the line of demarcation is arbitrary. 
It is not based upon Trotsky’s theory but on ad-hoc assumptions 
added in a quite pragmatic and empiricist manner after the event. 
Above all, in order to avoid an arbitrary distinction between clearly 
identical regimes in Russia and in the other Eastern states, they are 
forced to revise a basic element in Marxism: that the establishment 
of workers’ states must be the result of working-class revolution led 
by a party of conscious militants. In order to defend the form of 
Trotsky’s theory they have to abandon the whole of the Marxist 
conception to which Trotsky adhered. 

The basic fault with all such theories is that they cannot and 
do not locate the motive forces behind Stalinist policies. They see 
the body’as having a basically socialist metabolism impeded in its 
operation by warts on it that need erasing, or even by cancers that 
have to be surgically removed. They do not understand that the 
very nature of the metabolism has changed. They do not explain 
what has happened since 1929. They merely record changes after- 
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wards as deviations from a norm. Above all, this inability expresses 
itself in a failure to understand the international behaviour of the 
different bureaucratic regimes, the nature of their conflicts with 
Western imperialism, and the forces that lead them inevitably to 
conflict and even war with one another. 

What is true of Trotsky’s theory is true of all other similar 
theories. By describing Russia and the other bureaucratic states as 
‘bureaucratised’, ‘degenerated’ or ‘deformed’, ‘socialist? or 
‘workers’ states’, they nowhere locate the forces that determine 
their development. 

What is involved is not just a matter of mistaken definition. 
Something much more fundamental is at stake. The strength of 
Marxism as a view of the world lies in the fact that it sees socialism 
as being possible for the first time in history, so enabling the 
alienation and exploitation, inhumanity and misery, violence and 
war that characterise class society to be overcome. The establish- 
ment of workers’ states is to be the first stage in this process 
forward. Yet the development of the Eastern states in no way 
signifies a movement away from alienation, exploitation, misery 
and war. Experience shows that their policies lead as inevitably to 
all of these as do those of the ordinary capitalist states. To call such 
regimes ‘socialist’ or ‘workers’ states’ is to empty Marxism of. its 
fundamental meaning. 


Conclusion 


In the past the revolutionary left in the West has continually 
suffered through its failure to undertand that the revolution of 
1917 was wiped out by Stalinism years ago. Instead it has shown a 
false solidarity, has defended the indefensible, has tried to hide 
from itself realities it could not hide from others. Inevitably this 
has lowered its ideological credibility, led to disillusion of tens of 
thousands of its supporters, paralysed it when action was most 
imperative. 

A clear analysis of these regimes is a necessary precondition 
for renewed growth of the left in the West. Only a theory which 
centres on the basic problem for the rulers of these countries — 
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that of accumulating capital — and sees this as forcing them into 
collision with each other and with the working class can comprehend 
the forms their rule takes and the policies they pursue at each 
historical point. 

This of necessity means recognising the existence of a world 
system which dominates the ruling classes, both bourgeois and 
bureaucratic, that sustain it. None of these can behave other than it 
does without denying the basis for its very existence. None can 
control the processes that their mutual competition inevitably set 
into motion. All contribute without hesitation to sustaining forces 
that in turn compel each to build up industry without reference to 
human need and to develop monstrous weapons that might destroy 
humanity for ever. To believe that any one of the ruling classes that 
participates in this system will be able to end it is absurd. The left 
hand of Frankenstein’s monster can never devour the rest of the 
body. What is necessary is to organise the real oppositional forces 
that the system itself breeds. These do exist, on a world scale, as 
much in the streets of Berlin, Poznan, Budapest or Prague, the 
factories of Moscow and Leningrad, the prisons of Siberia, as in the 
paddy fields of Vietnam or the ghettos of the American cities. 
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FOUR: 

THE 

THEORY OF STATE 
CAPITALISM* 
PETER BINNS 


EVERYONE who argues for the need for a socialist solution to 
the problems of our own society has sooner or later to face the 
question of Russia. This self-proclaimed ‘socialist’ state has, after 
all, been responsible for some vile monstrosities: were they ‘socialist’ 
slave labour camps in the Gulag Archipelago? Were they ‘socialist’ 
tanks that smashed the Hungarian workers’ revolt in 1956? Did 
‘socialist’ helicopter gunships strafe villages in Afghanistan in the 
1980s? And what about the ‘socialist’ imprisonment of workers all 
over Eastern Europe for arguing for free trade unions, most notably 
today in Poland? 

There are two bad answers to these questions. 

The first is the most popular. The rulers of Britain, the USSR 
and the USA — Thatcher, Gorbachev and Reagan — all subscribe 
to it in one form or another. So too do all too many people on the 
left. They all agree that Russia really is an example of a socialist 
society, or is at least on the road to socialism. If they are right, we 
may as well discard Marxism altogether. Given Russia’s faltering 
growth rate and its continued repression of workers, if this were 
socialism then Marxism would have lost all credibility as the theory 
of the liberation of the masses of ordinary working people. 

The second bad answer is to say that Russia, while not being 
on the road to socialism, is a new form of post-capitalist society. 
That too seriously undermines a socialist strategy at home. For 


*First published in International Socialism, first series, number 74, in January 
1975. It has been updated and re-edited by the author for publication here. 
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what is there to stop a revolution here going in the same direction? 
At least here under capitalism workers have the right to organise; 
shouldn’t one then defend a bourgeois democracy against the 
possibility of a ‘post-capitalist’ dictatorship, even if the likelihood 
of it happening is slight? One of the founders of this view, Max 
Shachtman, ended up supporting American imperialism in Vietnam 
as a result of following the logic of this argument to its conclusion. 

But neither of these is our view. A proper understanding of 
Russia today, based on Marx’s analysis of capitalism, will reveal it 
to be a form of capitalism itself, state capitalism, and neither on the 
road to socialism nor to an entirely new kind of society. The 
Russian social system is not different in kind from societies in the 
West. Russia is an imperialist, capitalist power in just the same way 
that they are and obeys the same underlying laws of development. 
It cannot be made socialist by a few reforms here and there, but, as 
in the West, this will require a full-scale workers’ revolution against 
the ruling class and the entire social fabric that preserves their rule. 

To see why this is so we must begin by looking at Russia 
today. 


The working class in Russia today 


The position of the working class in Russia today is the exact 
opposite of what it was when they made the 1917 revolution. Then 
councils — or soviets — of workers were the basis of all political 
power. Today workers are powerless. This is not the place to 
explain how the revolution was lost — it has been done elsewhere! 
— but the extent of the reversal should be noted. 

The income differentials between workers and bosses is every 
bit as great as the worst the West has to offer in such places as Brazil 
and the Philippines, and rather greater than in Britain, Germany, 
Japan and the USA. The spending power of a minister or the 
president of an academy is at least 60 times the minimum wage paid 
to office or manual workers.? ‘Trade unions’, apart from organising 
holidays, are basically devoted to squeezing more production out 
of the workers. They are organs of the state which workers are 
powerless to control. And should workers try to change this they 
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are automatically suppressed. Victor Klebanov is just one of many 
workers jailed or confined to psychiatric hospital for the crime of 
arguing for the setting up of genuinely free trade unions.? So afraid 
is the bureaucracy of open discussion that all copying and duplicat- 
ing facilities are kept under lock and key. The secret police even 
monitor the whereabouts of every single typewriter in the USSR! 

This exploitation and powerlessness of the Russian working 
class is nothing new. It came about more than 50 years ago. The 
final vestiges of workers’ rights disappeared in 1929 when it was 
decreed that all managers’ orders were now to be ‘unconditionally 
binding on his subordinate administrative staff and on all workers’.* 
It was at this time that the trade unions ceased to be able to play any 
function on behalf of workers, in particular over the negotiation of 
wages. An internal passport system was introduced, and in 1930 all 
industrial enterprises were forbidden to employ workers who left 
their former jobs without permission.® Forced or slave labour was 
introduced on a massive scale as Stalin’s terror campaign against 
the workers gathered momentum in the 1930s. As the Russian 
authorities themselves cynically put it: ‘With the entry of the USSR 
into the period of socialism, the possibility of using coercive 
measures by corrective labour have immeasurably increased’ .® 

In Russia the state owns the means of production, but who 
owns the state? Certainly not the workers! Although its rulers still 
refer to it as the ‘Soviet Union’, the whole idea of a state democratic- 
ally run by recallable delegates of workers is complete anathema to 
Gorbachev and company. In fact all efforts to start any independent 
workers’ initiatives, let alone workers’ councils, are now repressed 
and standardly rewarded with extreme forms of repression. 

From the late 1920s a centralised plan for the economy has 
been imposed by the leaders on workers and peasants who have had 
no rights even to object to what has been decided. At the beginning 
of this process, Kirov — Stalin’s second in command at the time — 
accurately prophesied: ‘We shall be pitiless [to] those lacking in 
firmness in the factories and the villages and who fail to carry out 
the plan.’” Thousands of managers were imprisoned for not repress- 
ing their workers enough, and in one incident in 1953 hundreds of 
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slave labourers were shot down for striking over the failure of the 
authorities to carry out promises of an amnesty. ® Today the response 
is more sophisticated — dissident workers who try to set up the 
most rudimentary forms of workers’ defence, such as free trade 
unions, are now classified as insane and locked up in mental 
asylums — but the end result is the same. 

The periodic elections that take place in Russia are also a 
complete fraud. For a start all decisions are taken by completely 
unelected bodies; these are then rubber-stamped by the ‘elected’ 
body. Even the highest elected body, the ‘Supreme Soviet’, has 
formal and not real powers. For instance none of the five and 
seven-year plans, and none of the sharp turns in foreign policy that 
marked Stalin’s period of office, were even discussed by this 
supposedly supreme organ of state until after they had already been 
implemented! Furthermore, ‘elections’ for this body take place in 
constituencies where there is never more than one candidate standing 
(nominated from above by the completely undemocratic Commun- 
ist Party), and where he or she never gets less than 93 per cent of the 
poll, but sometimes (as with Stalin in 1947) is known to ‘receive’ as 
much as 147 per cent!9 

So while the state owns the means of production, it would 
obviously be complete nonsense to believe that the workers own 
the state. What kind of society then is Russia? Certainly it is not 
socialist — the absolute lack of any form of workers’ power is clear 
enough proof of that — but on the other hand it lacks private 
owners of capital competing with each other as is normally the case 
in the West. To answer this question therefore, we must first look 
at capitalism, and in particular at Marx’s analysis of its underlying 
features. 


Capitalism and rapidly changing societies 


The main reason why it is so often assumed that Russia 
cannot be part of the world capitalist system, is because capitalism 
itself is seen in a certain, rather simplistic way. According to this 
view it consists of (1) private ownership of the means of production, 
(2) the regulation of production not by state planning, but by the 
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impersonal ‘laws of supply and demand’, and (3) it is assumed that 
competition between the capitalists takes place only in the market 
place and only through the prices of the commodities sold there. It 
is then but a short step to define socialism in simple opposition to 
this, as a society in which there is (1) nationalisation of the means 
of production, (2) state planning and (3) no free market competition. 

Although the society of mid-19th century Britain, in which 
Marx wrote Capital, came close to this classic picture, this was not 
at all Marx’s own view of the matter. He was well aware, for 
instance, that capitalism began in England in the 17th and 18th 
centuries with looting and slave-labour in the colonies as part of its 
productive base. It also began with trade, but trade based on the 
vigorous intervention of the state and the denial of anything free 
about the market at all (the so-called ‘mercantilist system’). 

In discussing the dawn of capitalism Marx stresses not only 
the growth of the wages system but ‘The discovery of gold and 
silver in America, the extirpation, enslavement and entombment 
in mines of the aboriginal population, the beginning of the con- 
quest and looting of the East Indies, the turning of Africa into the 
warren for the commercial hunting of black skins, signalised the 
rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production . . . Great fortunes 
sprang up like mushrooms in a day: primitive accumulation went 
on without the advance of a shilling’. 1° And instead of the ‘invisible 
hand’ of the laws of supply and demand, in Britain there was ‘a 
systematic combination, embracing the colonies, the national debt, 
the modern mode of taxation, and the protectionist system. These 
methods depend in part on brute force, e.g. the colonial system. 
But they all employ the power of the state . . .”"! 

That is why Marx warns us: ‘If, then, the specific form of 
capital is abstracted away, and only the content is emphasised. . . 
Capital is conceived as a thing, not asa relation. . . [but] capital is 
not a simple relation but a process, in whose various moments it is 
always capital.’'* Because it is a process, and one which contains 
contradictions, it is always changing itself as it develops. We need 
to understand its dynamic — the underlying principle according to 
which it changes and develops. 
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Capitalism remains capitalism throughout its various changes 
because its central dynamic, its internal motor, remains unchanged, 
and it is to this that we now turn. 


Accumulation: the key to capitalism’s development 


The thing which links the early stage of capitalist develop- 
ment based on monopoly, looting and slavery, with later stages like 
those of 19th-century private capitalism and 20th-century state 
capitalism, is the nature of the accumulation process. In all of these 
stages the direct producers are exploited, and the fruits of this 
exploitation — Marx called it ‘surplus value’ — is accumulated in 
further means of production. This is quite unlike what happened in 
pre-capitalist societies, such as feudalism and the Ancient World, 
where exploitation led not to accumulation but rather to the ruling 
class consuming in more and more opulent ways. 

In The Communist Manifesto Marx neatly summarises this 
point and contrasts the capitalist and socialist modes of production. 
In the former: 

. the labourer lives merely to increase capital, and is 
allowed to live only in so far as the interest of the ruling class 
requires it. In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means 
to increase accumulated labour. In Communist society, ac- 
cumulated labour is but a means to enrich, to widen, to 
promote the existence of the labourer. In bourgeois society, 
therefore, the past dominates the present; in Communist 
society the present dominates the past. 13 
The crucial thing about capitalism is that it is a society 

in which, firstly, the exploited creative energy of the working 
class becomes piled-up in an ever-expanding quantity of produc- 
tive forces, and, secondly, the past history of this accumulation is 
the central determinant of what is happening now in capitalist 
society. 

In Capital Marx develops this point more fully. He stresses 
that the motive force of capitalism is not the consumption of the 
capitalist, but the fact that in order to fulfil his role as a capitalist at 
all he has to accumulate: 
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[The capitalists’] own private consumption is a robbery per- 

petrated on accumulation. . . Accumulate, accumulate! That 

is Moses and the prophets! . . . Therefore, save, save, i.e. 

reconvert the greatest possible portion of surplus value, or 

surplus product, into capital! Accumulation for accumula- 

tion’s sake, production for production’s sake . . .14 

What then makes this drive to accumulation — and the 
subordination of the whole of society to it — possible in the first 
place? Two factors are needed; together they give us a society fully 
ruled by the laws of capitalism. 

Firstly the working class must be forcibly separated from the 
ownership and control of the means of production. This is crucial; 
without it workers would never consent to their own exploitation. 
If workers controlled production as a whole, it would be subordin- 
ated to fulfilling workers’ needs — in other words to use, to 
consumption. They might of course freely decide to set aside a 
portion of production to expand future production, but this would 
be a different matter altogether — it would only be a means to the 
further end of consumption, workers would rule accumulation 
rather than being ruled by it. 

Secondly there has to be competition between those who own 
_the means of production. Without it each capitalist could freely 
decide whether to consume the fruits of the exploitation of the 
working class, to accumulate it, or even to return it to the workers 
who created it. What makes the system into a capitalist one is the 
fact tht he is compelled to accumulate it. The compulsion comes 
from the process of competition, which threatens each capitalist 
with extinction by rival capitalists if he doesn’t invest in the most 
modern and efficient equipment — and hence accumulate capital. 
That is why, as Marx put it, ‘competition makes the immanent 
laws of capitalist production to be felt by each capitalist, as external 
coercive laws.’'® 


Competition: the mainspring of capitalism 


Competition then, is the mainspring of capitalism. It drives 
on the process of the accumulation of capital. For Marx is it 
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‘nothing other than the inner nature of capital, appearing in and 
realised as the reciprocal interaction of many capitals with one 
another . . .”'6 

But while it drives on the accumulation process, the accumula- 
tion process itself reacts back on it, and in doing so can transform 
the mechanisms of competition in crucial ways. Even though Marx 
was writing Capital at the high point of classic ‘laissez-faire’ 
capitalism, he was well aware of this in general terms. He knew, for 
instance, as we have already mentioned, that the capital accumula- 
tion process in the 17th and 18th century led not to less but to more 
state involvement in the market place. He also knew that this 
involved a strengthening of military competition between the 
newly-emerging capitalist states. 

Marx recognised that the form of competition is continuously 
changed by the accumulation process. This was not just something 
confined to capitalism’s infancy, but had immediate implications 
for the capitalism of his own day as well. Crisis, he argued, was 
endemic to capitalism, and it led not only to the increase in the size 
of the capitals which confront each other as a result of accumula- 
tion, but also to a reduction in the numbers of independent units of 
capital that remain to confront each other.'7 In a period of crisis, 
some companies would be forced out of business — their ac- 
cumulations of capital (factories, goods, machinery and so on) 
being taken over by other, even larger, capitalists. Competition 
thus leads to the concentration and the centralisation of capital. 
Marx remarked: 

Today, therefore, the force of attraction, drawing together 

individual capitals, and the tendency to centralisation are 

stronger than ever before. . . In any given branch of industry 
centralisation would reach its extreme limit if all the individual 

capitals invested in it were fused into a single capital. In a 

given society the limit would be reached only when the entire 

social capital was united in the hands of either a single capital- 
ist or a single capitalist company.'® 

In Marx’s own lifetime the most important channel for the 
centralisation of capital was not the merger or the take-over bid but 
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the conversion of an individual’s capital into his part-ownership of 

a joint-stock company. Of this process Marx said: 
This is the abolition of the capitalist mode of production 
within the capitalist mode of production itself, and hence a 
self-dissolving contradiction, which prime facie represents a 
mere phase of transition to a new form of production. It 
manifests itself as such a contradiction in its effects. It estab- 
lishes a monopoly in certain spheres and thereby requires 
state interference. It reproduces a new financial aristocracy, a 
new variety of parasites in the shape of promoters, speculators 
and simply nominal directors; a whole system of swindling 
and cheating by means of corporation promotion, stock issu- 
ance and stock speculation. It is private production without 
the control of private property. 19 

Updating this passage to the 1890s, Engels commented: 
Since Marx wrote the above, new forms of industrial enter- 
prise have developed . . . the old boasted freedom of competi- 
tion has reached the end of its tether and must itself announce 
its obvious, scandalous bankruptcy . . . in some branches 

. . Competition has been replaced by monopoly.?° 

Arguing against socialists in Germany who wanted to simply identify 

capitalism with private production, Engels, in his ‘Critique of the 

Erfurt Programme’, writes: 
I know of capitalist production as a social form, as an economic 
stage; and of capitalist privete production as a phenomenon 
occurring one way or another within that stage. What does 
capitalist private production mean then? Production by a 
single entrepreneur, and that is of course becoming more and 
more an exception. Capitalist production through limited 
companies is already no longer private production, but pro- 
duction for the combined account of many people. And when 
we move on to the Trusts, which control and monopolise 
whole branches [of industry], then that means an end not 
only to the private production, but also to the planlessness.”! 
Marx and Engels, then, are very clear on a number of points. 

Firstly the capitalist production process produces — and will 
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inevitably go on producing — fewer, but much bigger, concentra- 
tions of capital. Secondly, this implies that, as the capitalist system 
ages, the ‘invisible hand’ of the laws of supply and demand posited 
by Adam Smith no longer suffices to regulate the economy. Marx 
talks about production under these circumstances as being ‘without 
the control of private production’, and he argues that it ‘requires 
state interference’. For Engels ‘the old boasted freedom of competi- 
tion has reached the end of its tether’ and ‘that means anend. . . to 
. . . private production’. 

Finally, and crucially, both Marx and Engels are very clear 
that under these circumstances we do not have a new, post-capitalist 
mode of production. Certainly Marx talks of it as ‘the abolition of 
the capitalist mode of production’, but then immediately adds 
‘within the capitalist mode of production itself , as if to say that it 
appears to be a move away from the capitalist mode of production 
when looked at in isolation, but is really an intrinsic part of it when 
seen in the context of the dynamic of the system as a whole. And 
Engels has no hesitation at all in dismissing the view that capitalist 
production can only take place under conditions of ‘private produc- 
tion’ and ‘planlessness’. 

The rapid rise in the role of the state in the Western capitalist 
economies in the twentieth century confirms Marx and Engels’ 
analysis on this point. By the 1960s in Italy the state was responsible 
for the majority of fixed capital formation; in Bangladesh in the 
1970s the state held 85 per cent of the assets of what it termed 
‘modern industrial enterprise’; in Algeria it was employing 51 per 
cent of all workers in industry, construction and trade in 1972; in 
Turkey it was responsible for 40 per cent of value added in industry 
in 1964; in Brazil for well over 60 per cent of all investment by the 
mid-1970s; and in Britain for 45 per cent of fixed capital formation 
in the same period. 2? 

But this immediately raises a further question. If planless- 
ness and private production is but one stage in the development of 
capitalism, and yet competition remains capitalism’s ‘inner 
essence’, what form can competition take which is not tied to this 
private form of property but which can still regulate production 
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and cause the dynamic of capitalist development to continue? 
Ageing capitalism in the West 


As we have seen, at the end of the golden age of 19th-century 
private production, Engels was writing of ‘private production’ and 
‘planlessness’ as but one ‘stage’ of capitalism’s development, yet at 
no point did he even question that competition is capitalism’s 
‘inner essence’. Clearly implicit in this is the understanding that 
competition must be able to take on forms other than that of price 
competition between commodities produced by private capitals for 
an autonomous market. 

Such considerations as these formed the starting point for the 
most fruitful developments of Marxist theory at the beginning of 
this century. Grappling with the rapid drive of the system to 
imperialism and world war, Lenin, Bukharin and others, basing 
their ideas on these premises, began to argue that ‘peaceful’ com- 
petition was more and more turning into a variety of more violent 
forms — the physical seizure of colonies and raw materials, the 
exclusion of rival capitalists by the erection of tariff walls, and 
above all the threat, or the actual use of direct military power itself. 

For Bukharin (supported by Lenin)?° this is due to two main 
consequences of capitalist crisis, as explained by Marx’s theory. 
Firstly, within each country economic power was becoming con- 
centrated and centralised into the hands of fewer and fewer giant 
corporations. Secondly, in order to exploit the efficiencies implicit 
in a world division of labour, each capital was becoming impelled 
to extend its tentacles beyond its own national borders. 

The first tendency implies a greater and greater integration of 
the corporation with the state; the second implies an extension of 
its operations overseas. The combination of the two necessarily 
leads to the national state bursting through its purely geographical 
borders, and in the long run to the collision of one state’s external 
tentacles with those of another. 

But there is a difference between this and the situation where 
one purely private capital confronts another. When one state or 
state-backed corporation collides with another, this implies that 
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the sharper the conflict the more it will take on a directly military 
form, and the more the corporations will take on the form of what 
Bukharin called ‘state capitalist trusts’: 

When competition has reached its highest stage . . . then the 

use of state power, and possibilities connected with it, begin 

to play a very large part . . . 

[But] even if free competition were entirely eliminated within 

the boundaries of ‘national economies’, crises would still 

continue, as there would remain the anarchic structure of 
world economy. . . This anarchic structure of world capital- 
ism is expressed in two facts: world industrial crises on the 

one hand, wars on the other. . . 

The struggle between state capitalist trusts is decided in the 

first place by the relation between their military forces, for 

the military power of the country is the last resort of the 
struggling ‘national’ groups of capitalists.24 

It follows from this analysis that two tendencies are simul- 
taneously and mutually implicit in ageing capitalism: the first is the 
growing together of capital and the state, and the second is the 
tendency for war between the various, increasingly statised, capi- 
tals. The two are not at all separate, the one mutually implies the other. 

It is important to stress this point. If you accept that ageing 
capitalism implies imperialism and war along the lines that the 
classical Marxists argued, the corollary is that this involves — and 
must involve — the increasing statisation of capital, and that the 
more any national capital or group of capitals is statised the more its 
mutual competition with other capitals will take the form of direct 
military competition. 

In short, long before the processes which gave rise to Stalin’s 
rule in Russia had occurred, the world economy had already moved 
decisively into a new epoch. It is true that many barriers existed 
which prevented these tendencies referred to by Lenin and 
Bukharin from being at all fully implemented at the time in the 
West. Still others were partially (though only partially) dismantled 
for a temporary period of time in the 1920s. For all that, the central 
point remains: the world which surrounded Russia after Stalin rose 
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to power out of the ashes of the 1917 revolution was one which was 
pressurising all the component states in the system to play a more 
central role in the economy than ever before. When Stalin and the 
Russian bureaucracy moved so decisively in this direction them- 
selves in 1928 therefore, it was not at all against the trend of world 
capitalism. On the contrary it fitted it like a hand fits a glove. 


Russia considered in isolation from the rest of the world 


How then does the Russian economy and state appear today 
in this context? Two features, as we saw earlier, were necessary for 
the specifically capitalist tendency of accumulation for the sake of 
accumulation: (1) separation of the workers from the means of 
production, and (2) competition between the capitalists. 

Obviously the first of these exists in an extreme form in 
Russia. It is more developed than in the West due to the increased 
powers of repression of a totalitarian police state. 

But what about the second feature? Overwhelmingly it is the 
case that within the Russian economy there is centralised adminis- 
tration of production. Individual productive units have rarely been 
autonomous or in competition with each other. In Western capital- 
ism we are used to the attempt to plan and co-operate within any 
given enterprise, coupled with competition outside it. Russia, 
considered purely on its own, lacks the mechanisms for introducing 
this competitive element. As Tony Cliff puts it: ‘The division of 
labour within Russian society is in essence a species of the division 
of labour within a single workshop.’25 

If any one capitalist enterprise, General Motors or IBM, say, 
had successfully managed to take over the whole of the world 
economy, capitalism would have ceased to exist. Competition 
between capitals would end, and therefore so too would accumula- 
tion for the sake of accumulation and production for the sake of 
accumulation. This would not be socialism, of course, but a new 
class society — one which Bukharin characterised as an industrial 
‘slave-owning economy where the slave market is absent’ .7° 

This gives us an accurate picture of what Russia might have 
been like had it been possible to remain in isolation from the rest of 
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the world — just like this but on a smaller scale. 

What this means is that if Russia were unaffected by the world 
around it, it could no longer be a society explicable by the laws of 
capitalism. Enterprises in Russia would not be forced by mutual 
competition to accumulate. The purpose of production would be the 
creation of use values rather than the revenue obtained from selling 
them. Russia would have become a gigantic corporation in which the 
state had become the repository for all the means of production. In 
these two respects, state ownership of the means of production, and 
use values as the purpose of production, and in these respects alone, it 
would resemble a workers’ state. It would also resemble Egypt of the 
pharoahs and the ancient civilisations of Assyria and the Indus 
Valley, not just in these two respects, but also as a hierarchical class 
society in which the producers themselves did not control production. 


The beginning of state capitalism in Russia 


But of course Russia never could have been isolated from the 
rest of the world. Lenin was an internationalist not just because he 
wanted world socialism, but because he knew that the only way to 
get socialism anywhere, including Russia, was for the working 
class to seize power in the dominant industrial capitalist countries: 

We always staked our play upon an international revolution 

and this was unconditionally right . . . We always emphasised 

. . . the fact that in one country it is impossible to accomplish 

such a work as a socialist revolution. 
Again, in March 1919, Lenin repeated: 

We do not live merely in a state but in a system of states and 

the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with imperial- 

ist states for any length of time is inconceivable. In the end 

one or the other must triumph. 28 

Lenin made it clear that the source of this incompatibility was 
not just the military intervention of the imperialist powers against 
Russia after the revolution, but Russia’s economic dependence 
upon the surrounding capitalist states; for he refers to the ‘. . . 
international market to which we are subordinated, with which we 
are connected and from which we cannot escape’ .9 
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The extreme backwardness of Russia in an age of imperialism 
forced it to industrialise rapidly. If the revolutions in Germany and 
elsewhere had succeeded, plenty of means of production and skilled 
labour could have flowed into Russia to accomplish this task. But 
when the perspective changed from stressing the need to spread the 
revolution internationally to stressing the building of ‘socialism’ in 
a single country, as proposed by Stalin in 1924, the situation was 
completely reversed. If industrialisation was to take place in Russia 
in isolation it could only be by extracting huge surpluses from the 
working class, and by forcing many peasants off the land into the 
mines and the steel mills. 

The new ruling bureaucracy could only retain power in so far 
as it could succeed in this task. It required a vast terror apparatus to 
subordinate the consumption of the masses to the accumulation 
needs of the Russian state. For a time Stalin tried to avoid this 
logic. He allied with the right wing in the Bolshevik Party, which 
spoke of ‘proceeding towards socialism at a snail’s pace’ without 
attacks on the peasantry. But this meant that what accumulation 
there was in the years 1923-8 went into the social services, education, 
agriculture and food, rather than heavy industry. Very little pro- 
gress was made in these years towards catching up with the West. 

An increase in international tension in 1927 showed the 
danger of the policy: without a more rapid rate of accumulation 
there was no way (other than international revolution, already 
ruled out by Stalin) of defending Russia. Stalin was forced to 
change tack and follow a policy which went for all-out accumula- 
tion, regardless of the interests of Russian workers or, for that 
matter, individual bureaucrats. 

The state was thus cut loose from its original social base. 
Having become heavily bureaucratised it moved decisively to take 
upon itself the role of massive capital accumulation in the first 
five-year plan of 1928-33. It did so because of the increasing 
pressure from world imperialism. As Stalin put it in 1931: 

No comrades . . . the pace must not be slackened!. . . On 

the contrary we must quicken it as much as is within our 

powers and possibilities . . . To slacken the pace would be to 
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lag behind; and those who lag behind are beaten . . . We are 

fifty or a hundred years behind the advanced countries. We 

must make good this lag in ten years. Either we do it or they 
crush us. 

The last vestiges of workers’ control were eliminated from 
the factories. Real wages were slashed and a general speed-up was 
introduced. Peasants were forcibly driven off the land to become 
factory fodder in the cities. The bureaucracy thus began a massive, 
primitive accumulation of capital. The results were immediate. 
Investment in industry expanded six times its 1923-8 level in the 
years 1928-33, and thereafter doubled in each of the succeeding 
five-year periods.*! 


The imposition of capitalist relations of production 


In Russia, the subordination of consumption to the needs of 
accumulation took on an extreme form. From the beginning of the 
first five-year plan capital accumulation absorbed more than 20 per 
cent of the national income, and it increased in subsequent plans. 3? 
This was higher than any of the developed capitalist countries 
outside Russia (but about the same as the USA and Japan in their 
equivalent periods of development), and shows clearly that this 
most characteristic symptom of capitalism — the domination of 
society by capital accumulation — was fully developed in Russia at 
that time. 

Accumulation and not consumption thus became the goal of 
production in Russia. Acting as the agent for the accumulation of 
capital, the bureaucracy emerged as the collective capitalist at the 
same pace as the economy itself took on the same features of the 
giant corporations in the nations of the West against which Russia 
was competing. 

The bureaucracy’s monopoly of foreign trade enabled it to 
seal off Russia from price competition. But strategic and military 
competition completely dominated the process of capital formation 
in Russia from the moment accumulation became the bureaucracy’s 
central concern in 1928. From the beginning of the five-year plans 
armaments dominated the accumulation process. For instance in 
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machine-building plants, which are probably the best gauge of the 
development of accumulation, already by 1932 munitions plants 
accounted for as much as 46 per cent of total iron and steel 
consumed. By 1938 this figure had risen to the staggering sum of 94 
per cent,’ and virtually all other machinery plant construction had 
ceased! 

Accumulation in the period before the Second World War 
was dominated by strategic and military competition with the 
Western nations. This was even more true for Russia after the war. 
Between 1950 and 1965 approximately twice as large a percentage of 
the national income was spent on armaments as in the 1930s, even 
though the proportion of total income accumulated throughout the 
economy remained largely unchanged.*4 The effect this had was 
for armaments to be directly responsible for around two-thirds of 
all capital accumulated in this period.%5 

Since 1928, therefore, not only has consumption been sub- 
ordinated to accumulation, but in addition we can find the reasons 
for this in the competitive, coercive structure of world capitalism 
— which accounts for the vast bulk of Russia’s tendency for 
accumulation for the sake of accumulation. It is not their own 
desires therefore, but the logic of world capitalism which forces the 
bureaucracy to accumulate. 


The dynamic of Russian society determined by the world 
around it 


Basically Russia is like one big factory, and although 1f it had 
existed in a vacuum the laws of capitalist development would cease 
to apply to it, that is obviously not the present case. Its actual 
behaviour is therefore based upon the same laws which govern the 
actions of other corporations. Of course we know that when corpora- 
tions get very big and are drawn closer together with the state, we 
have to modify these laws. But the modifications are always on the 
basis of the original laws, and because of this they always preserve 
the basic tendencies and contradictions even if in a distorted form. 

All this is another way of saying what we remarked upon at 
the beginning — that capitalism is a process in continuous move- 
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ment, not an unchanging thing. We identify it by its inherent 
tendencies, by its dynamic. That is why we look to Russia’s ac- 
cumulation for accumulation’s sake, based upon competition with 
Western capitalism, as the key to explaining changes in its internal 
structure rather than the other way about. 

Marx himself argues in just the same way when he analyses 
the economy of the plantation slave states in America in the 1850s. 

If we look purely at the internal workings of the plantations 
there is a simple conclusion to be drawn. There is no internal 
labour market on the plantation and the slave-owners do not 
purchase labour power within it. Elsewhere Marx had argued that 
for capitalism to exist it had to be the case ‘that the owner of the 
labour-power should sell it only for a definite period, for if he were 
to sell it rump and stump, once for all, he would be selling himself, 
converting himself from a free man into a slave, from an owner of a 
commodity into a commodity. He must constantly look upon his 
labour power as his own property, his own commodity, and this he 
can only do by placing it at the disposal of the buyer temporarily, 
for a definite period of time. By this means alone can he avoid 
renouncing his rights of ownership over it’.3 It follows from this 
that, looked at purely on their own, the plantation slave states were 
not capitalist. 

Yet looked at as a whole and considering their links with the 
rest of the world, Marx has no doubts: ‘. . . we now not only call 
the plantation owners in America capitalists’, he tells us, ‘but. . . 
they are capitalists’.9” This is because ‘Negro slavery presupposes 
wage labour, and if other, free states with wage labour did not exist 
alongside it, if, instead, the Negro states were isolated, then all 
social conditions there would immediately turn into pre-civilised 
forms.’38 

Marx’s methodology is very clear here. Looked at purely on 
their own the slave states lack an essential aspect of capitalism. But 
within the context of a coercive world economy the position changes. 
On the surface there is no free wage-labour, but because the 
plantation owners have to compete, for instance, with cotton- 
producing landlords from Egypt in the British market, they are 
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compelled to exploit their slaves to a certain degree, to mechanise 
and so on. External competition therefore, and external competi- 
tion alone, enforces on the plantations a capitalist dynamic, and on 
the slaves a need to produce surplus value for the owners. 

For Marx there was never any question of looking for 
a completely separate set of laws to explain the economy of 
the Southern slave states; it was sufficient to show that — not- 
withstanding the fact that the plantation owner has not hired 
labour power but, rather, has bought the direct producer ‘rump 
and stump” — the plantations were forced to act as any other 
unit of capital would because of external coercion from rival 
capitalists. 

Exactly the same methodology reveals the capitalist nature of 
the bureaucracy in Russia. Of course Russian workers are not 
slaves; they are paid in roubles; they have some choice over which 
enterprise they work in and they can use their wages to purchase — 
within limits — the commodities of their choice. Nonetheless, if 
‘Russia Inc’ is in essence one single enterprise, then for all intents 
and purposes from birth to death the state bears all the costs of the 
upkeep of its workers and in turn reaps all the benefits from their 
labouring activities. In this respect the plantation owner and the 
Russian bureaucracy are in comparable positions. What makes 
Russia part of the capitalist world system is not the fact that 
workers are paid wages or can move from one state sector to 
another, but rather the fact that the Russian bureaucracy is forced 
to exploit them to a certain degree, to modernise the plant and 
equipment they work with, to accumulate capital, to distribute the 
workers from one sector to another, and it is forced to do these 
things, in the direction and to the extent that it is, solely because of 
the competitive pressure of the world around it. 


Use values and exchange values in Russia and the West 


The difference between the Southern slave owners and the 
bureaucracy in Russia today is, of course, that the former sold the 
great bulk of their production on the world market, whereas 
foreign trade accounts for only a small fraction of total production 
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in Russia (and the amount that is traded outside the Comecon area 
is even smaller, less than a twentieth of total production). 

This combination of a centrally administered internal econ- 
omy plus a low level of foreign trade has led many people to argue 
that Russia is not really part of the capitalist world. They argue that 
Russia cannot be capitalist because the internal organisation of the 
economy is not based upon competition of goods on the market. 
Firms produce according to instructions laid down by a central 
authority. Itis said that therefore, by definition, these firms cannot 
be turning out commodities and Russia cannot be capitalist. 

Marx says that the production of goods which are not ex- 
changed with other goods on the market is the production of 
use-values, not exchange-values: ‘To become a commodity a product 
must be transferred to another, to whom it will serve as a use-value, 
by means of an exchange’.39 Therefore, it is argued, Russia cannot 
be capitalist. 

How are we to assess these arguments? 

To begin with, we should note that an important reason why 
external trade plays so small a role in Russia is that it is such a big 
country. Like the USA, its proportion of foreign trade to total 
production is much less than with smaller countries. East Germany, 
for instance — with a socio-economic structure more or less identical 
with that of Russia — trades a much higher proportion of its total 
production than either the USA or Russia. 

Also we should note that if this argument were correct then 
much of production in the West could not be capitalist either. We 
have mentioned already the large state sectors of the Western 
economies that flourished from the 1940s to the 1970s, but on top 
of that there has been the substantial chunk of ‘private’ industry 
that has produced only for the state — highway construction and 
armaments firms for instance. And during the period of total war 
1940-1945, state control of wages, prices, what was produced, 
how much, and by whom became far more total in Britain and 
Germany — archetypal Western capitalist nations — than is the 
norm in the economies of the Eastern bloc countries today. 

Furthermore the non-state sector in the West is increasingly 
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dominated by giant corporations: in Britain today a hundred firms, 
dominated by interlocking directorships, control half the private 
sector production. 

Within both the state sector and the giant corporations, the 
individual productive units do not in the main produce for the 
market, but instead for other sections of the same enterprise, 
according to instructions laid down in advance. A single plant may 
well produce goods not for exchange, but for use by other plants 
inside the same combine. Yet in the long run, all the different 
stages of production within the factory tend to obey the laws of 
capitalism. 

The individual capitalist is under pressure to impose the laws 
of capitalism within his own factory, even though there is planning 
within the factory, in order to maximise his profit. Although 
workers in one part of the factory are producing use values for 
workers in other parts of the factory — not exchange values — their 
production is regulated by similar considerations as if they were 
producing commodities for the market. The external relations 
between the factory and the rest of the economy transform the 
different stages of production within the factory into stages of 
capitalist production. 

The same considerations apply when we look at the operation 
of the giant corporations. Although vast areas of their operations 
are planned and very remote from the market, in the last analysis 
their competition with other corporations ensures that capitalist 
laws prevail. 

Production for the military needs of the state is not qualitat- 
ively different from this. Although the goods involved are never 
going to be exchanged on a competitive market (in Britain only 10 
per cent of arms are sold to anyone but the British government), 
those who plan production are still compelled to impose the laws of 
capitalism on it. Normally they do this by using various devices to 
compare the performance, costing and so on in the arms sector with 
other sectors. On the basis of such measurements, the state agrees 
to the arms barons receiving a certain level of remuneration. 

So although the arms companies rarely compete for markets 
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with anyone, they have to behave as if they do. Capitalism continues 
to exist — even though the state bureaucracy acts as a substitute for 
the market. 

In each case the mechanisms that are employed internally are 
similar. Labour has to be exploited as efficiently as by the rival; 
productivity has continually to be jacked up. Although the indi- 
vidual firm or country may plan its operations, the content of this 
‘plan’ depends on its relationship to its rival: if it cannot match its 
rival’s increases in the rate of exploitation or advances in technology, 
then it will be in danger. What determines the internal organisation 
of each country, as of each firm, is its relationship to a total system 
outside itself. 

That is why the huge arms sector of the US economy today is a 
capitalist sector: it has to compare its productivity, its level of 
technology and its labour costs with those of the rest of the Western 
countries and with the Russian economy, because of economic 
competition with Europe and Japan and military competition with 
Russia. 

Similarly for the Russian economy as a whole. If it is domin- 
ated by arms production (as we have shown above) then it is 
dominated by its relationship with production outside Russia. 
What matters to the rulers of Russia is not how many use values 
they pile up in the abstract, but how these use values compare with 
the use values piled up by the American arms economy. 

But when two piles of use values are measured up against one 
another, they cease to be merely use values. They begin to behave 
as exchange values: their value no longer depends upon their 
intrinsic qualities, but upon their relationship to production 
throughout the world system. 

The very things which the rulers of Russia worry about show 
how they are dominated in all their calculations by such considera- 
tions just as much as any Western corporation. When they talk 
about rates of growth, it is rates of growth compared with the West. 
They are not worried about the outputs of labour as such, but 
labour productivity compared with the West. They are obsessed 
with their low rate of innovation, again, compared with the West. 
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The key areas of economic decision-making which affect 
workers are made according to the same sorts of calculations that 
apply in the West: how can the profitability of different sectors be 
improved? How can workers be persuaded to accept a cut in the 
labour force and increased output in return for more pay? What 
level of wages is needed to ensure that workers produce at the 
greatest possible speed? The consequences of the competitive rela- 
tionship with the West are inescapable. 

Marx moves from an analysis of individual commodity pro- 
duction at the beginning of volume 1 of Capital to the dynamic of 
capitalism, accumulation, towards the end. This article began by 
showing that in Russia, as in the West, everything is subordinated 
to accumulation. Now we can see that accumulation is in turn the 
result of the competitive relationship between the Russian ruling 
class and its rivals, which transforms the output of Russian industry 
as a whole into production dominated by the essentially capitalist 
criterion of exchange value. 


The contradictions of state capitalism 


If Russia is economically speaking just like one huge corpora- 
tion, then the familiar contradictions of capitalism must appear 
there too. That means that sooner or later the rate of profit must 
fall. 
In the West this has in the past signalled the beginning of a 
slump. Investment ceases, demand declines, overproduction 
begins, and then capital values collapse. Out of the crisis the 
weakest units of capital become bankrupt and are absorbed at 
bargain prices by the stronger units of capital. This restructures 
capital and makes it possible for it to function again. With rivals 
bankrupt and capital values much lower, the rate of profit tem- 
porarily recovers and the cycle begins anew. 

But in Russia there is no such mechanism connecting over- 
production with the restructuring of capital. Major investment 
decisions are centrally administered, and there is no means whereby 
the bureaucrat who makes the decisions will change them auto- 
matically. For the factory manager too, it is a matter of indifference 
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whether his goods get consumed or remain untouched in a ware- 
house, or whether his new factory premises are completed or left 
unfinished. This is hardly a sign that the Russian economy is crisis 
free — exactly the opposite is the case; it is a clear indication that 
the economy is ina state of permanent crisis. Western capitalism has 
mechanisms of a greater or a lesser efficiency for restructuring 
capital in crisis, but Russia has no such internal means of doing so. 
So further accumulation at this point actually does continue, but it 
fails to expand the sum total of use values in the economy. It has 
reached a state of permanent stagnation. 

Only comparatively recently has this become of crucial im- 
portance. Until the 1950s underutilised labour was so freely avail- 
able that primitive accumulation could proceed and absorb new 
investment profitably. Until then Russia could continue to devote 
its principal accumulation resources to expanding the means of 
production. But because all means of production must, after an 
initial lag, contribute to the means of consumption, this merely 
delayed the crisis. It cannot stop the state of permanent stagnation 
occurring, but only delay the time when it appears. 

The return of the world capitalist system to crisis in the 1970s 
did not leave the Eastern state capitalist economies untouched. 
The evidence here is irrefutable. It can be seen in declining growth 
rates, falling rates of profit, marked cyclical tendencies, an increas- 
ing technology gap, and huge balance of payments deficits which 
have required vast borrowing on the international finance market. 
The effects of this crisis on the Eastern bloc economies have been 
very serious indeed. 

Firstly, even before the crises of 1974 and 1980, there was a 
marked and continuous decline in growth rates not only in Russia 
but in all the Eastern European state capitalist economies. 

Only Poland was able to stave off crisis in this period — but at 
the cost of suffering more than any other major capitalist nation, 
East or West, in the crises of 1974 and especially 1980. Poland kept 
up its growth by a massive increase in trade with the West, which 
was itself undergoing a short but very rapid boom from 1971-73. 
Imports from the West tripled from 1970 to 1973, and by 1975 only 
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45 per cent of Poland’s trade was with all the other Eastern bloc 
countries put together. Then came the slump. Poland’s exports 
plummeted, and the cost of the imports needed to maintain growth 
soared. 


Rates of growth (percentages) 
1950-55 1955-60 1960-65 1965-70 


USSR 11.3 9.2 6.3 4.0 
Czechoslovakia 8.0 Fal 1.8 3.4 
Poland 8.6 6.6 5.9 6.7 
Bulgaria 122 9.7 6.5 4.5 


Having participated in the world boom, the Polish bureau- 
cracy was hit by the inflationary pressures it created. By 1975 
Eastern Europe’s net borrowing from the West rocketed to $20 
billion, of which Poland’s share was the then incredible sum of $7 
billion.*! Servicing this debt took a quarter of all its foreign 
earnings. 

The process was repeated in a much more extreme way in the 
1980 crisis. But this time servicing the new debt of over $20 billion 
took more than 90 per cent of Poland’s foreign earnings and there 
was a massive fall in production of at least 15 per cent in 1981.4 

Until recently the USSR, however, still had a surplus rural 
population, and hence from 1950 to 1970 it was able to expand the 
urban labour force by around 4 per cent per year. Even with 
stagnant labour productivity it was therefore guaranteed a minimum 
growth rate of 4 per cent. But today the urban labour force is 
growing at less than 1 per cent per year and it has therefore become 
crucial to expand productivity.** 

Just how urgent this is, is revealed by the fact that today the 
Eastern European economies have growth rates that are broadly 
similar to those of the Western countries (somewhat better than 
Britain and somewhat worse than Japan), but that they are only 
able to achieve this on the basis of twice the level of investment.“ 
This would suggest, then, a rough-and-ready figure for the rate of 
profit at about 50 per cent of that prevailing in the West. 
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Russia today is more than ever dependent on wheat from the 
Americas and high technology engineering from Europe and Japan. 
It is quite beyond its own technological and financial resources to 
launch many of its most important investments without partner- 
ships with the West. The Russian state capitalist ruling class is 
therefore constrained by just the same forces as those applying in 
the West, while more and more its own activities contribute to — 
and suffer from — the rhythm of the world market. 

As in the West, socialism can be achieved in Russia only 
through a workers’ revolution that totally destroys the power of the 
ruling class and replaces it with workers’ power from below — and 
on an international basis. There can be no half-way measures or 
fudged compromises. Gorbachev’s Russia is not even a partially 
‘progressive’ formation, and its ruling class is as much a barrier to 
socialism for Russian workers as are the ruling classes in the West 
for Western workers. 
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